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Comments 


Bi/  Johnnie  Tarver,  Assistant  Secretary 

It  is  with  some  degree  of  sadness  that 
I  write  this  last  editorial  announcing  my 
upcoming  retirement  plans.  Working  in 
*v  the  Department  has  been  a  personally 
i  rewarding  experience,  dealing  with  all 
kinds  of  precarious  and  often  contentious 
%  situations,  meeting  thousands  of  hunters, 
fishermen  and  trappers  and  experiencing 
the  biopolitical  realm  in  the  business  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  In  the  last  30  years  I  have  witnessed  and  played  a  role  in 
many  changes  both  within  and  outside  of  the  Department  that  affect  us  all. 

Among  the  most  interesting  observations  is  the  attitude  of  most  folks  regarding 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  coastal  deterioration,  non-game /aesthetic  values  of  the 
abundant  natural  resources  at  our  disposal,  quality  of  life  and  the  desire  to  comply 
with  game  laws.  Yesterday,  only  a  handful  of  biologists  were  concerned  with  the 
vanishing  wetlands— today,  awareness  has  given  way  to  achon  in  the  area  of  coastal 
restoration,  waterfowl  habitat  management,  and  countless  other  major  initiaHves. 
Yesterday,  a  wildlife  television  program  came  on  infrequently-  today,  there  are 
round-the-clock  viewing  opportunihes  available. 

It  seems  we  have  opportunities  to  improve  and  enhance  our  present  system  of 
wildlife  management  in  the  broadest  sense,  through  more  cooperative  endea\'ors 
with  the  private  sector,  industry  and  governmental  partnerships.  For  instance,  we 
are  participating  with  Ducks  Unlimited  and  NRCS  with  a  program  designed  to  pro- 
vide more  wintering  habitat  for  waterfowl-the  pilot  program  was  so  successful  that 
we  are  inviting  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  partner  with  us  and  expand  to  cover 
the  entire  state.  A  draft  Congressional  effort  authored  by  Congressmen  Tauzin  and 
John  to  utilize  a  portion  of  the  Outer  Conhnental  Shelf  money  to  enhance  wildlife 
management  in  all  states  is  presently  circulaHng.  If  successful,  that  could  mean  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  Department,  local  governments  and  our  coastal  restoration 
activities  and  there  will  be  more  opportunities  in  the  future  for  land  acquisition  and 
stewardship  initiatives.  The  future  of  wildlife  and  fisheries  in  the  State  is  bright;  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Foundation  has  been  established  and  I  have  great  expecta- 
tions for  that  effort.  The  Fur  &  Alligator  Advisory  Council  and  the  Reptile  and 
Amphibian  Task  Force  provide  a  very  valuable  service  to  the  Department.  The 
future  should  yield  additional  advisory  groups  to  provide  an  orderly  forum  for 
often  contentious  topics. 

A  special  thanks  to  my  highly  competent  and  hard  working  staff  as  without  their 
expertise,  accomplishment  of  professional  stewardship  would  have  been  much 
more  difficult  if  not  impossible.  Without  the  cooperativeness  of  elected  officials  in 
the  development  of  budgets,  statutes  go\'erning  recreational  and  commercial  activ- 
ities and  the  many  constituent  problems  brought  to  my  attention,  conservation 
efforts  of  the  Department  would  ha\'e  been  speculative  at  best. 

In  my  view,  we  have  made  much  progress  in  recognizing  that  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  are  indeed  finite  and  further  that  we  must  take  better  care  of  what  we 
have.  That,  of  course  will  mean  that  we  must  sacrifice  some  monetary  pleasures  for 
the  sake  of  future  generations.  When  I  came  to  work  here  in  the  Department,  I  made 
a  promise  to  leave  the  natural  resources  in  better  shape  than  I  found  them.  Through 
countless  meetings  and  with  your  input  and  support,  I  trust  that  we  have  become 
better  stewards  and  hopefully  will  become  even  more  effective  in  the  future. 
I  thank  you  all  for  your  past  support  and  wish  you  farewell. 
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ast  night  I  was  excited.  But  now,  look- 
ing down  at  a  swirling  current  and 
water  the  color  of  a  drainage  canal  after 
a  rain,  I  think  only  of  Ernest 
Hemingway,  who  defined  bravery  as  the  ability 
to  stifle  the  imagination.  The  Gulf's  bottom  is 
200  feet  below  us. 

I  know  the  water  clears  up  down  there 
somewhere.  In  this  deep  water  it  always  does. 
But  how  far  down?  Twenty  feet?  Fifty  feet? 
Stifle  these  negative  vibes,  man!  Remember 
George  Patton's  famous  dictum:  "Don't  take 
zounsel  of  your  fears." 

Maybe  so,  but  all  "Blood  &  Guts"  had  to 
worry  about  was  Hitler's  army.  Did  he  ever 
dive  the  rigs?  Not  according  to  my  research. 

The  first  dive  of  the  year  is  always  like  this. 
We're  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  suited  up 
md  ready  to  plunge  in.  But  I  keep  finding 
excuses  to  postpone  it.  "Is  my  air  on?  How's  my 
weight  belt  look?  You  think  we  oughta  find 
mother  rig?" 

Finally  we  plunged  in.  We  swam  behind  a 
Diling  and  started  descending.  You  couldn't  see 
hree  feet  through  the  slop  the  river  dumps  into 
:he  Gulf  around  here.  At  thirty  feet  it  was 
almost  pitch  black  and  things  got  blurry.  "Don't 
:ake  counsel  of  your  fears"  was  playing  like  a 
broken  record  in  my  head.  But  other  thoughts 
<ept  interrupting:  "In  five  seconds  I'll  be 
lalfway  down  the  throat  of  an  eighteen  foot 
lammerhead.  I'll  be  ripped  to  shreds  as  two 
Dull  sharks...."  I  was  teetering  on  the  very 
Drecipice  of  nervous  hysteria  when  we  broke 
:hrough. 

How  do  you  spell  relief?  I  spell  it:  breaking 
:hrough  the  murk  and  current  on  a  rig  dive.  But 
relief  quickly  gives  way  to  a  jolt  of  exhilaration. 
Fhe  water  at  our  deeper  rigs  is  as  clear  as  any- 
:hing  around  Cozumel.  But  the  murk  layer 
sometimes  blocks  out  much  of  the  sunlight.  It's 
m  eerie  scene,  almost  like  a  clear  night  with  a 
'ull  moon. 

My  eyes  are  adjusting  to  the  twilight  while 
:ocusing  on  a  panorama  that  simply  cannot  be 
magined  above  the  surface.  From  the  surface 
you'd  never  dream  it  looks  like  this.  What  was 
ndustrial  paint  or  rust  above  turns  into  a  kalei- 
doscope of  sponges,  sea  urchins,  anemones, 
3amacles,  seaweeds  and  coral  below.  In  sec- 
ands  you  forget  that  it's  part  of  that  unsightly 
structure  above. 

From  close-up  you  see  the  brightest  colors  in 
miniature.  Tiny  blenneys  poke  their  heads  from 


vacant  barnacles.  Gobies  in  red  and  blue  dart 
around  the  barnacles.  Damselfish,  like  minia- 
ture LSU  fans,  half  purple,  half  gold,  flash  and 
flutter  around  the  beam.  Fish  that  sparkle  in 
salt  water  aquariums  are  inches  from  your 
mask.  But  these  aren't  the  ones  we  brought  the 
spearguns  for. 

Some  marine  biologists  note  that  artificial 
reefs  generally  support  more  fish  than  natural 
reefs.  Look  around  a  rig,  compare  it  to  what 
you  saw  on  your  Caribbean  dive  and  you  won't 
dispute  this.  Not  schools  but  actual  walls  of 
bluefish  and  hardtail  jacks  roar  by.  Not  schools 
but  clouds  of  spadefish,  sheepshead  and  man- 
grove snapper  surround  you  and  stretch  out 
until  they  fade  as  shadows  into  the  blue  haze. 
And  the  barracuda  that  tail  along  behind  you  in 
the  Caribbean  might  qualify  as  a  light  snack  for 
those  you'll  see  around  a  rig. 

Jack  crevalle  by  the  dozens  flash  through  the 
beams.  Hefty  mangroves  dart  in  and  out  of  the 
haze  above  me.  Looking  closely  around  a  cone 
I  spot  a  rock  hind.  Some  people  call  them 
strawberry  grouper  They  look  like  a  small 
grouper  with  measles.  If  I  had  my  pole  spear 
I'd  nail  him.  In  my  estimation  only  Pompano 
surpasses  it  on  the  table. 

They  say  your  air  lasts  longer  if  you  relax 
and  breathe  slowly.  Maybe  so.  But  down  here 
my  breaths  sound  like  the  gasps  of  a  man  who 
just  finished  a  ten  mile  run. 

If  these  surroundings  weren't  thrilling 
enough,  there's  the  thrill  of  the  hunt.  Let's  not 
forget  why  we're  down  here.  This  is  a  hunt.  But 


The  schoolmaster  snapper 
(Lutjanus  apodus)  grows  to 
about  two  feet.  The 
schoolmaster  idles  away  the 
daylight  hours  among  the 
rigs  and  reefs  and  searches 
for  food  at  night. 
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The  spotted 

\evri\sh(Epinephelus  Itajara) 

body  is  very  deep  with  a  very 

large  mouth.  Sluggish  in 

behavior,  this  species  can 

reach  a  weight  of  700 

pounds  but 

averages  only  60-100  punds. 


a  hunt  where  the  predator  closes  to  mere  feet 
from  the  prey.  Not  even  bowhunting  has  this 
element  of  intimacy.  Here  you  literally  see 
the  whites  of  their  eyes  before  you  pull  the 
trigger. 

Looking  down  1  see  shapes  looming  out 
of  the  blue  void.  A  trio  of  something.  They 
turn  and  I  catch  a  faint  golden  sheen  of  their 
side,  and  the  dark  bands  above  the  eyes. 
Then  I  notice  four  more  behind  him.  A 
school  of  amberjack.  None  under  30  pounds. 
And  there  goes  Pelayo,  his  gun  out  in  front 
of  him. 

Fm  at  90  feet  now.  Okay...  what's  that? 
He's  coming  right  at  me!  A  shark!. ..wait  a 
minute,  it's  a  cobia.  Gezum,  but  they  look 
like  sharks.  You'd  think  I'd  know  that  after 
twenty  years  of  diving.  But  somehow  they 
still  give  me  a  jolt.  I  guess  I'll  shoot 
him. ..wait  a  minute?  My  gun's  not  even 
cocked ! 

No  problem,  Paul's  already  drawing  a 
bead  on  him...."Shclink"  goes  the  shaft  and 
there  goes  the  cobia,  thrashing  wildly  and 
wrapping  the  cable  around  the  beam.  Okay, 
so  Paul's  got  a  nice  one.  Here  comes  Pelayo 
clutching  a  nice  amberjack  by  the  gills  with 
the  shaft  through  it's  head.  Now  it's  my 
turn.  ' 

Looking  down  I  see  a  chunky  grouper 
curled  up  against  a  beam  and  staring 
straight  up  at  me.  You  have  to  be  nonchalant 
about  stalking  these  fish  because  they  know 
when  you're  stalking  them  —  don't  ask  me 
how.  If  you  sit  still  on  a  beam  they  some- 
times approach  you.  If  you  swim  away  from 
them  they  might  even  follow  you.  But  broth- 


er, just  start  stalking  one  and  the  minute  you 
point  the  gun  or  start  swimming  towards 
him,  he  leaves  skid  marks  on  the  water. 

To  let  this  grouper  think  I  didn't  want  him 
I  feinted  towards  a  small  amberjack  behind 
me,  then  came  around  the  opposite  side  of 
the  beam  only  to  find  that  the  grouper  had 
turned  and  was  facing  me  again. 

Too  late  buddy.  My  gun  was  already 
aimed.  Schlink!  I  pulled  in  the  cable  and 
grabbed  him  by  the  gills.  Man  that  feels 
good — maybe  a  twelve  pounder. 

Forty  years  ago  everyone  with  a  stake  in 
the  sea  held  their  breath  when  the  platforms 
went  up.  They  just  knew  the  marine  ecosys- 
tem was  doomed.  Now  the  Rigs  to  Reef  pro- 
gram, a  cooperative  effort  by  oil  companies, 
the  Feds  and  the  State,  literally  pays  the  oil 
companies  to  keep  the  rigs  in  the  gulf.  And 
coastal  states  like  Alabama  and  Florida  plead 
to  have  a  few  rigs  dumped  in  their  offshore 
waters. 

Louisiana  rig  diving  is  basically  a  time 
warp.  It's  a  trip  back  to  when  wet-suits  were 
black,  spearguns  were  mandatory,  and  pink 
body  suits  were  worn  exclusively  by  David 
Bowie  and  Alice  Cooper. 

Spearfishing  is  still  the  main  attraction 
down  here,  and  with  good  reason.  The 
spearfishing  records  of  the  Undersea  Society 
of  America  show  more  spearfishing  records 
set  under  these  rigs  than  anywhere  else  on 
the  continent. 

I  think  it's  no  accident  that  most  spearfish- 
ermen  are  also  hunters.  It's  the  same  instincts 
at  work.  If  you're  a  solitary  hunter  who  likes 
to  close  on  his  prey,  you'll  like  spearfishing. 
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In  Florida,  dive  charters  drop  you  over  a  sunken  junk- 
yard in  murky  water.  You  descend  and  stalk  half-pound 
triggerfish  around  a  picturesque  setting  consisting  of  a 
rusted  washing  machine,  a  refrigerator  door,  and  1952 
Rambler.  A  lucky  diver  surfaces  with  two  flounder.  Back 
on  deck  everyone  gushes  about  the  breath-taking  scenery 
and  the  rollicking  thrill  of  jabbing  a  motionless,  half- 
pound  flounder  with  a  pole  spear. 

After  our  dives  we're  too  wired  with  adrenaline  to  even 
talk  coherently  for  ten  minutes  after  surfacing.  Okay, 
maybe  I  exaggerate  a  bit.  But  really,  there's  no  comparing 
a  rig  dive  with  any  other.  And  not  all  rig-dives  have  to  be 
adrenaline-addled  plunges  for  monster  fish  at  hundred 
foot  depths. 

By  July  the  blue  water  moves  in  and  relaxing  shallow- 
water  dives  —  even  snorkeling  — around  the  Fourchon 
rigs  and  the  West  Delta  30's  and  40's  yield  cobia,  man- 
groves, triggerfish  and  as  many  spadefish  and  sheepshead 
as  you  want  —  or  maybe  just  a  refreshing  plunge  away 
from  that  murderous  mid-summer  sun.  Maybe  it's  the 
refreshing  plunge  away  from  the  murderous  mid-summer 
heat  or  maybe  the  great  taste  of  fresh  fish,  but  LA's  rig  div- 
ing is  unique  in  its  own  way.  Maybe  it's  a  combination  of 
both  that  make  it  the  best  in  the  continent. 

You're  not  sacrificing  anything  by  spearfishing  shal- 
lower water.  Some  of  the  best  spearfishing  off  our  coast 
(which  is  the  best  spearfishing  on  the  continent)  is  at  shal- 
low rigs  or  at  shallow  depths  at  deep  rigs.  The  big  red 
snapper,  grouper  and  amberjack  might  be  down  below  70 
feet  but  the  mangrove,  grey  snapper,  triggerfish,  spadefish, 
sheepshead,  pompano  and  especially  the  cobia  all  hang  out 
abo\'e  40  feet.  And  these  are  all  the 
best  eating.  ^ 


Damselfish  (Pomacentrus  partitus)  may 
vary  extensively  in  color  depending  on 
the  time  of  day  and  their  mood,  (top 
photo) 

Blue,  blue-green  and  gold  to  yellow 
predominate  on  the  gaudy  Queen 
angelfish  (Holacanthus  ciliaris).  (bottom 
photo) 
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STORY  &  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY 
CHRIS  BERZAS 

A  new  freshwater  species  of 

fish  in  the  Bayou  State?  Read 

on  for  a  description  of  an 

elusive  native  finfish  and  tips 

on  how  to  catch  it  in  the 

rivers  and  bayous  of  the 

Sportsman 's  Paradise. 


For  the  novice,  the  pseudo-science  of 
cryptozoology  can  be  defined  as  the 
search  for  and  study  of  animals 
which  are  only  rumored  to  exist. 
According  to  its  zealot  amateur  followers, 
this  study  is  a  combination  of  biology  and 
anthropology. 

Cryptozoology's  essence  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  prior  observation  of  these  animals 
by  non-professionals  and  subsequent  revela- 
tion through  myth,  legend  or  newspaper  arti- 
cles (if  at  all  reliable). 

The  story  presented  below  should  proba- 
bly be  considered  an  adventure  in  crypto- 
ichthyology  since  it  has  to  do  more  with  find- 
ing a  rumored  species  of  fish  as  opposed  to 
an  animal.  And  I  can  attest  that,  as  an  out- 
door writer  for  some  years,  I  have  listened  to 
all  sorts  of  tales  of  a  certain  species  of  fish, 
"possibly  mutated  or  malformed",  display- 
ing sharp  teeth  and  showing  up  in  anglers' 
creels  in  our  bayous  and  rivers.  Up  until 
August  1997  however,  they  could  be  only  list- 
ed as  unverifiable  rumors  with  no  photo- 
graphic or  tangible  evidence. 

State  fisheries  biologists  have  known  it 
was  here  all  along,  but  this  toothed  species 
just  has  never  prevailed  as  a  popular  recre- 
ational or  commercial  fish  in  Louisiana.  I  did, 
however,  find  photographic  evidence  of  such 
a  species  listed  as  a  native  fish  on  pages  26-27 
of  "A  Checklist  of  the  Freshwater  Fishes  of 
Louisiana,"  commissioned  in  its  third  edition 
in  1985  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission. 

It's  called  the  sauger,'  pronounced  "saw- 
ger."  Its  scientific  name  is  Stizostedion 
canadense,  and  it  displays  characteristics  such 
as  an  olive-gray  back  with  a  white  belly.  Its 
back  is  crossed  with  three  to  four  dark 
splotches  or  "saddles"  extending  down  its 
sides  and  there  are  two  to  three  rows  of  black 
dots  on  the  creature's  anterior  dorsal  fin.  It 
sports  large,  glossy  eyes  and  sharp  teeth  and 
it  seldom  exceeds  two  to  four  pounds  any- 
where in  North  America. 

This  fish  is  closely  related  to  the  walleye,  a 
sharp-toothed  gamefish  made  extremely 
popular  on  cable  networks  by  "In- 
Fisherman's  Al  Lindner."  When  I  saw  my 
first  sauger  specimen,  it  just  reinforced  the 
walleye  image.  I  also  found  out  quickly  that 
its  filleted  and  fried  flesh  was  similar  in  taste 
to  our  beloved  crappie  (sac-a-lait,  white 
perch). 
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Hard  to  believe  reports  I  had  been  gather- 
ing for  eight  years  indicated  their  ready 
availabiUty  in  the  Atchafalaya  and 
Mississippi  River  systems.  When  sporting 
anglers  first  described  the  species  to  LDWF 
Fisheries  Biologist  Gary  Tilyou,  he  identified 
it  as  the  sauger.  Tilyou  provided  several  sci- 
entific articles  detailing  the  marvelous  char- 
acteristics of  this  prized  specimen. 

It  was  just  two-and-a-half  years  ago  when 
Jody  Lavergne  of  Opelousas  heard  me 
describing  this  fish  at  Louisiana  Lightning 
and  YamBASSador  headquarters  -  the 
Country  Store  and  Tackle  near  Opelousas. 
Lavergne  told  me  rather  quickly  that  he  had 
taken  several  of  these  fish  as  an  incidental 
recreational  catch  to  some  terrific  barfish 
encounters  along  certain  sand  bars  in  the 
Atchafalaya  River.  We  then  made  plans  for  a 
sauger  venture,  complete  with  still  and  tele- 
vision cameras  (KDCG-TV  22,  Opelousas). 
However,  we  just  couldn't  pull  together  a 
trip  that  year  (1996). 

Needless  to  say,  Lavergne  hadn't  forgot- 
ten! On  July  5th  1997,  he  managed  to  catch 
a  couple  and  actually  showed  them  to  me 
upon  his  return.  My  initial  photos  just  would 
not  give  these  fish  credit  since  they  had  lost 
their  coloration  after  being  kept  in  the  ice 
chest.  We  did  put  together  a  trip  for  July  12 
1997,  complete  with  his  seven  year  old  son 
Kyle,  in  an  effort  to  land  the  youngster  in  the 
Louisiana  Freshwater  Gamefish  Records  -  a 
tribute  to  the  fish  and  all  Louisiana  youth  as 
well  as  Lavergne's  son. 

The  venture  happened,  all  very  smoothly 
and  quite  anti-climactically!  We  arrived  at 
the  source  of  the  mighty  Atchafalaya  near 
Simmesport  at  approximately  7:25  am. 
Launching  at  a  tributary  of  the  Atchafalaya 
River  near  the  floodgate  structures,  we  head- 
ed west  to  the  Atchafalaya  River  itself. 

"Here  we  are,"  said  Lavergne  as  we 
rounded  a  bend  in  the  river  and  arrived  at  an 
immense  sand  bar.  "I  caught  sauger  here,  but 
it  was  later  in  the  morning  with  the  sun  bear- 
ing down." 

The  secret  to  catching  these  fish  was  read- 
ily observed.  Quite  simply,  Lavergne  would 
troll  with  three  rods  and  reels  in  8  - 12  feet  of 
water  on  the  outside  edge  of  the  sand  bar.  He 
used  typical  baitcasting  rods  and  spincast 
equipment  with  14-pound  test  monofila- 
ment. The  lures  of  choice  were  white  char- 
treuse and  green  chartreuse  Bandit  deep-div- 


ing crankbaits.  Rods  were  positioned  on  the 
sides  and  stern  and  we  cruised  a  comfortable 
three  to  four  miles  per  hour. 

Seven  year  old  Kyle  was  responsible  for 
bringing  all  fish  to  the  boat.  Louisiana 
Gamefish  Record  rules  adopted  by  the 
Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
(LOWA)  dictate  that  only  the  angler  applying 
for  a  record  can  fight  the  fish  to  the  boat  and 
great  care  was  taken  to  heed  the  rules. 

After  a  couple  of  passes  along  the  sandbar, 
with  a  few  barfish,  catfish  and  crappie  flop- 
ping in  the  ice  chest,  the  first  sauger 
appeared. 

"There's  our  fish,"  urged  Lavergne,  direct- 
ing his  son  to  the  task  at  hand.  Kyle  was 
already  quite  elated  by  reeling  in  the  other 
fish  and  he  especially  welcomed  this  imme- 
diate duty.  The  first  fish  weighed  1.08  pounds 
as  later  registered  on  certified  scales  at  Piggly 
Wiggly  Supermarket  in  Opelousas.  It  would 
prove  to  be  the  largest  of  the  day. 

On  the  very  next  trolling  pass,  our  second 
fish  at  .97  lbs.  appeared,  while  the  smallest  at 
.95  lbs.  was  taken  later  in  the  morning. 

We  celebrated  with  hoops,  high-fives  and 
hugs,  knowing  that  something  very  special 
had  occurred.  We  were  proud  of  Kyle,  not 
only  for  a  job  well  done  in  catching  and  boat- 
ing the  fish,  but  also  for  assisting  his  father 
with  positioning  the  boat  and  an  assortment 
of  other  tasks  during  our  venture. 

Later,  we  arrived  at  Piggly  Wiggly 
Supermarket  in  Opelousas  to  register 
weights  on  certified  scales.  My  photos  were 
processed  an  hour  later  anci  application 
forms  were  completed.  Four  weeks  later,  our 
trip  appeared  on  KDCG's  "Outdoors  View." 
We  eventually  conferred  with  LDWF  Inland 
Fisheries  Manager  Arthur  Williams  to  offi- 
cially identify  the  species.  Today,  the  three 
fish  take  the  top  three  rankings  in  LOWA 
Gamefish  Records  with  seven-year-old  Kyle 
Lavergne  as  the  holder. 

According  to  Williams,  these  fish  have 
been  listed  as  native  to  Louisiana  for  quite 
some  time.  "They  prefer  sandy  bottoms  and 
often  position  themselves  on  and  around 
sand  bars,"  added  Williams.  "We've  taken 
net  samples  in  rivers  and  often  we'll  see  them 
with  stripers  and  bass. 

"They're  carnivorous  bottom  feeders  and 
belong  to  the  order  Pcrciformes,  the  perches," 
noted  Williams.  "  They're  riverine  and  tribu- 
tary   fish    making    the    Mississippi    and 
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The  sauger  sports 

large  glassy  eyes 

and  sharp 

teeth  and  it  seldom 

exceeds  two-  to 

four-  pounds 

anywhere  it  occurs 

in  North  America. 


Atchafalaya  rivers  prime  habitat.  Any  active  oxbow  should  also  contain  them  such  as  the  Yucatar 
Deer  Park  Lake  and  Old  River  at  Vidalia.  Other  rivers  that  should  hold  them  include  Old  River  an( 
Red  River. 

"I  don't  consider  them  rare,  but  they're  infrequently  taken,"  observed  the  biologist.  "I  call  then 
^high-water'  fish,  as  they're  found  more  frequent  in  bays  following  high  water  periods." 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  Williams  will  be  scheduling  a  trip  with  Lavergne  and  myself  to  fini 
these  fish  for  live  specimens  to  be  included  in  the  aquariums  at  the  new  Booker  Fowler  Fis 
Hatchery  in  Woodworth.  This  species  should  add  much  to  the  live  display  of  the  diverse  heritag 
of  our  wet  and  wild  natural  resources  in  the  Bayou  State. 

As  for  the  sauger,  only  time  will  tell  about  its  continued  presence  in  Louisiana  waters.  In  som 
states,  they  are  listed  by  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  "threatened."  They  are  cur 
rently  not  listed  as  either  commercial  or  game  species  in  Louisiana.  No  regulations  exist  in  terms  o 
size,  creel  limits  or  management  prescriptions. 

The  sauger  is  presently  listed  as  a  gamefish  in  28  states  in  the  US,  and  the  world  record  is 
whopping  8  pounds,  12  ounces  by  the  National  Fresh  Water  Fishing  Hall  of  Fame.  Nearby  state 
that  include  this  species  in  their  records  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia  and  Mississippi. 

As  for  other  species  that  share  the  same  obscurity  in  Louisiana,  I  am  told  the  walleye  itself  exist 
in  our  waters.  It  is  possibly  more  evasive  yet  biologists  have  also  noted  them  as  a  native  in  "I 
Checklist  of  the  Freshwater  Fishes  of  Louisiana"  (1985  edition)  mentioned  above.  Previous  photo 
graphic  e\'idence  has  yet  been  obtained. 

Hopefully,  more  of  this  kind  of  work  will  be  accomplished  in  showcasing  some  of  these  elusiv 
finned  natives  of  our  Bayou  State.  Unfortunately,  biologists  are  quite  busy  with  the  bureaucratic  ant 
management  tasks  at  hand  with  most  of  the  Bavou  State's  more  popular  commercial  and  gamefisl 
species. 

As  for  myself,  I  hope  to  eventually  find  the  elusive  walleye  and  even  a  few  rare  mammal 
species.  Irrepressible  reports  of  cougars  (black  and  brown)  abound  on  an  annual  basis  and  I  hop 
to  get  a  rare  photo  one  day. 

After  all,  our  resources  in  wild  and  wet  Louisiana  do  much  to  foster  my  burning  enthusiasm  fo 
a  bit  of  Bayou  State  Cryptozoology  and  Cryptoliccthyology! 

That's  due  to 
richly  abundant  cul- 
tural and  biological 
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BY  KYLE  BALKUM 
AND  KEITH  CASCIO 

The  Louisiana  Legislataire  adopted 
legislation  in  1970  that  created 
Louisiana's  Natural  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System.  This  legislation 
provides  for  protection,  preservation  and 
restoration  of  certain  free  flowing  streams, 
rivers  and  bayous  in  Louisiana.  Today, 
there  are  54  streams,  rivers,  bayous,  stream 
complexes  and  segments  thereof  totaling 
nearly  1700  miles  protected  by  the 
Louisiana  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  The  Louisiana 
Natural  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  systems  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Scenic  Rivers  Act  also  created  the 
Scenic  Rivers  Fund.  This  fund  can  only  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Scenic  Rivers 
Act.  All  permit  fees  and  administrative  fees 
collected  by  the  program  go  into  this  fund. 
In  addition,  all  donations  to  the  Scenic 
Rivers  Program  are  channeled  to  this  mech- 
anism. 


t'noto  by  Kyle  Balkum 


There  are  a  number  of  ways  the  Scenic 
Rivers  Program  implements  the  management 
of  these  streams,  rivers  and  bayous.  Regular 
surveillance  on  the  system  rivers  help  keep 
tabs  on  the  conditions  of  the  streams.  This  is 
primarily  to  look  for  activities  that  threaten 
water  quality,  stream  bank  stability  and  the 
ecological  integrity  of  the  stream.  Violations 
of  the  Scenic  Rivers  Act  and  other  water  qual- 
ity laws  are  always  a  concern  and  mav 
include  illegal  discharge  of  pollutants,  illegal 
timber  harvest,  illegal  dumping  and  regulat- 
ed activities  undertaken  without  a  Scenic 
Rivers  Permit.  Since  January  of  1997,  regular 
surveillance  by  the  program  staff  and  LDWF 
Enforcement  Di\'ision  co\'ering  approximate- 
ly 400  miles  of  designated  natural  and  scenic 
rivers  has  assisted  in  making  a  number  of 
cases  that  invoK'ed  violations  of  the  Scenic 
Rivers  Act. 

The  Scenic  Rivers  Program  staff  also 
reviews  public  notices  for  proposed  activities 


The  scenic 
and  natural 
beauty  of 
Louisiana 
watenvays 
is  being 
preserved 
through  this 
unique 
conservation 
effort. 
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in  and  along  system  rivers  for  immediate  and 
potential  impacts.  If  it  is  determined  that  a 
project  poses  a  potential  for  impact  to  a  sys- 
tem river,  a  Scenic  Rivers  Permit  is  required. 
Scenic  Rivers  Permits  contain  conditions  that 
detail  how,  and  sometimes  when,  a  project 
can  be  implemented  in  order  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  potential  of  negatively  impact- 
ing a  system  river.  Impacts  considered  in  the 
permit  process  include  those  to  the  stream's 
scenic  value,  wilderness  quality,  water  quali- 
ty, fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  botanical 
resources,  historical  and  archeological 
resources,  cultural  resources  and  recreation. 
Any  activity  that  may  have  a  significant 
impact  on  a  scenic  river  is  subject  to  permit. 
Specific  activities  that  require  a  Scenic  Rivers 


Permit  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

-  crossings  by  roads,  bridges,  pipelines 
and  utilities 

-  point  source  discharge  of  any  pollutant 
into  a  system  river 

-  structures  and  buildings  of  any  kind  or 
size 

-  piers,  bulklieads,  boatslips  and  landings 

-  commercial  uses  activities  and  access 

-  water  withdrawals  (except  by  adjacent 
landowners  for  residential  use) 

There  were  two  proposed  additions  to  the 
Scenic  Rivers  System  in  the  1997  legislative 
session.  The  southern  end  of  the  Tangipahoa 
River,  from  the  1-12  crossing  to  its  entrance 
into  Lake  Ponchartrain,  was  nominated  for 
inclusion.  If  accepted,  all  of  the  Tangipahoa 
River  in  Louisiana  will  then  be  designated  a 
scenic  river.  The  decision  of  whether  or  not 
to  include  this  segment  will  be  made  in  the 
1998  legislative  session.  The  Abita  River  Ln 
St.  Tammany  Parish,  from  its  head  waters  to 
its  entrance  into  the  Bogue  Falaya  River,  was 
also  nominated  and  was  officially  included  as 
a  Louisiana  designated  natural  and  scenic 
river  on  January  1,  1998. 

The  Louisiana  Natural  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Program  has  also  been  developing  educa- 
tional resources  for  the  public.  A  general 
information  pamphlet  about  the  Scenic 
Rivers  Program  has  been  created  and  should 
be  available  in  all  department  district  offices 
by  the  middle  of  this  year.  There  are  a  few 
available  now  at  the  Baton  Rouge  office. 

Another  educational  tool  is  a  map  show- 
ing where  the  system  rivers  are  located 
throughout  the  state  with  a  description  of 
what  part  of  each  stream  is  protected  by  the 
Scenic  Rivers  Act.  This  is  available  from 
LDWF's  library  located  at  the  Baton  Rouge 
office  and  will  be  available  later  at  district 
offices. 

The  Scenic  Rivers  book,  complete  with 
color  location  maps,  has  been  revised  and  is 
scheduled  to  be  printed  this  year. 
Information  and  maps  from  the  book  will  be 
available  on  the  Department's  web  page 
(www.wlf.state.la.us)  in  the  near  future. 

The  Scenic  Rivers  Program  will  never 
reach  its  full  potential  without  public 
involvement  and  support.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  program  staff  to  visit  and  see  every  mile 
of  every  stream  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Therefore,  information  provided  to  us  by  the 
public  (people  who  live  along  and/or  use  the 
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system  rivers)  regarding  significant  resource 
protection  and  threatening  river  conditions  is 
sxtremely  valuable  to  the  program.  The 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  provides  a  means  by  which 
the  program  staff  members  and  adjacent 
landowners  can  have  additional  protection  to 
private  land.  This  can  be  as  simple  as  an 
agreement  to  limit  timber  harvest  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  stream  or,  if  the 
landowner  desires,  may  completely  preserve 
a  privately  owned  riparian  area. 

Scenic  Rivers  offer  Louisianians  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  outdoor  recreation  in  a 
natural  setting.  Canoeing  is  one  of  the  more 
popular  activities  and  allows  paddlers  access 
to  pristine,  rarely  traveled  water  ways  of  the 
state.  These  treasures  also  provide  excellent 
bird  watching,  sightseeing,  fishing,  tubing, 
boating,  and  often  camping  and  swimming 
opporttmities.  Our  goal  is  to  preserve  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  system  rivers  for  pre- 
sent and  future  benefits  to  Louisiana  citizens. 


In  order  for  a  stream,  river  or  bayou,  or 
segment  thereof,  to  be  included  in  the  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  certain  criteria  must  be  met. 
The  waterway  must  at  least: 

-  be  free  flowing. 

-  not  have  been  channelized  in  the  last  25 
years. 

-  have  a  shoreline  predominantly  covered 
in  native  vegetation. 

-  possess  in  its  setting  a  certain  degree  of 
wilderness  quality. 

-  have  benefits  for  Louisiana  citizens  asso- 
ciated with  preserving  it. 

-  have  acceptable  water  quality. 

If  you  know  of  a  stream  that  may  qualify 
for  inclusion  to  the  Scenic  Rivers  System  and 
feel  there  would  be  significant  support  for  its 
inclusion,  it  can  be  nominated  by  a  local  leg- 
islator. Persons  interested  in  getting  a  stream 
nominated  can  also  contact  the  Scenic  Rivers 
Program  at  504/765-2821  for  more  informa- 
tion.    ^ 


Bayou  D'Loutre,  flowing 
through  a  cypress  swamp 
in  Union  Parish,  is 
protected  under  the 
Scenic  Rivers  Program. 
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STORY  BY 
CHARLES  FRANK 
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ouisiana's  offshore  waters  are  a  par- 
adise for  offshore  fishermen  and 
/women.  Three  thousand,  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  oil  and  gas  rigs,  both 
active  and  capped,  furnish  a  natural  ecosys- 
tem that  gathers  crustaceans  and  moUusks. 
These  in  turn  attract  a  host  of  species.  Reds 
(red  drum),  specks  (speckled  trout),  black 
drum,  sheepshead,  bluefish,  croakers  and 
red  snappers  are  year  round  denizens  of 
these  artificial  reefs  on  the  shallow  waters  of 
our  offshore  shelf.  Seasonal  visits  in  winter 
of  king  mackerel,  cero,  Spanish  mackerel, 
amberjack,  red  snappers  and  pompano  help 
fill  out  many  a  limit  catch  from  rigs  a  bit  fur- 
ther offshore  and  in  deeper  water.  As  the 
drilling  rigs  located  in  deeper  and  deeper 
depths,  a  new  exploration  of  species  and 
techniques  to  take  them  will  undoubtedly 
add  new  angling  adventures  for  Louisiana 
sport-fishers. 

The  older  rigs  are  a  natural  haven  for  the 
bait  fish  and  small  shallow  water  mollusks 
that  attract  schools  of  voracious  predators. 
And,  we  are  fortunate    to  enjoy  one  of  the 


LDWF  file  photo 

most  generous  limits  for  our  commercial  and 
sport  fishing.  The  older  rigs  were  ballasted 
with  tons  of  granite  and  the  years  have  added 
to  this  bulk  with  wire  and  pipe  that  was 
dumped  into  the  water  before  the  oil  patch 
became  more  ecologically  sensitive.  All  of  this 
provides  a  wonderful  habitat  for  sport  fish 
and  a  nursery  for  the  baitfish  and  shellfish 
that  are  their  prey.  Although  commercial 
fishermen  I've  spoken  to  object  to  the  restric- 
tions and  seasonal  tonnage  limits  placed  on 
their  catch,  we  are  enjoying  a  resurgence  of  a 
number  of  species  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
were  in  a  decline  and  in  some  cases  threat- 
ened. Examples  of  over-fishing  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  are  all  to  current  to 
be  ignored.  Both  commercial  and  recreational 
fisher  folk  are  benefitted  by  the  careful  moni- 
toring by  federal  and  state  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  agents.  It  is  only  because  of  the 
restrictions  on  both  sport  and  commercial 
fishermen  that  we  will  continue  to  enjoy  this 
bountiful  harvest.  No  estuaries  can  withstand 
the  technology  and  the  shear  numbers  of  the 
twentieth  century  fisher-folk.  In  the  early  part 
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of  the  nineteen  hundreds,  the  nets  and 
trawls  were  not  as  perfected  as  they  have 
recently  become,  nor  were  there  nearly  as 
many  boats  reaping  the  bounty  of  the  seas. 
The  nets  were  heavy,  hand  knitted,  sea  island 
cotton  twine.  Today,  nets  are  lighter,  cheaper 
and  machine  made  of  monofilament.  It  is  not 
unusual  when  the  spring  winds  calm  the 
water,  to  count  as  many  as  fifty  boats  from 
horizon  to  horizon —  netting  or  dragging  a 
trawl.  Without  proscribed  limits  on  season 
and  catch  we  could  quickly  destroy  the 
resource. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  Grand  Banks 
off  Nova  Scotia  to  see  a  fishery  in  total  col- 
lapse. Texas  and  Florida  are  both  fighting  an 
uphill  battle  to  restore  the  Gulf  waters  to 
their  former  status.  Over  fishing  was  killing 
what  had  been  a  fisherman's  paradise. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  sport  fishing  this 
offshore  bonanza,  is  knowing  how  to  "rig  for 
the  rigs".  I  started  fishing  some  of  the  first 
offshore  wells  near  Bayou  Fourchon  shortly 
after  WWII.  We  were  filling  sacks  with  reds, 
specs,  sheepshead,  croakers  and  bluefish.  No 
limits  were  in  effect  and  the  tackle  was  most- 
ly sixty  four  pound  nylon  on  a  stout  rod. 
Nylon  could  be  tied  in  any  number  of  simple 
overhand  knots  and  snugged.  Except  for 
sheepshead,  and  pompano,  the  hooks  were 
number  five  or  number  six  O'Shaunessy. 
Smaller  hook  sizes  for  these  two  bait  thieves 
were  the  norm. 

A  few  years  later,  the  first  spinning  rods 
and  reels  and  monofilament  lines  began  to 
appear.  Sport  fishing  has  never  been  the 
same.  The  American  Fork  and  Hoe  Company 
came  out  with  a  rod  that  resembled  the  steel 
rapier  for  fencing,  they  had  been  manufac- 
turing. Fiberglass  came  next  and  further 
refinements  in  spinning  reels  and  guides. 
Artificial  lures,  designed  for  the  stronger  and 
harder  mouthed  saltwater  species  replaced 
cut  bait,  and  the  revolution  was  complete. 
Most  rig  and  shoreline  fishermen  today  are 
using  light  spinning  and  flycasting  rods  with 
the  strength  seldom  exceeding  twelve  pound 
test. 

The  secret  of  using  these  lighter  lines  lies 
in  learning  a  few  simple  knots.  The  three  I 
have  chosen  to  illustrate,  cover  most  of  the 
situations  you  are  apt  to  encounter.  They  are 
meant  to  minimize  loss  of  strength  caused  by 
overhand  and  some  cinch  knots.  These  are 
the  Polomar,  the  drop  loop  and  the  improved 
cinch.  Of  the  three,  the  Polomar  will  be  most 


frequently  used.  Look  at  the  illustrations  and 
practice  till  they  become  second  nature.  It's 
surprising  how  the  excitement  of  a  break  off 
of  a  good  fish  can  do  tricks  with  the  memory. 

One  of  my  most  successful  fishing  friends 
taught  me  the  value  of  the  drop  loop.  It  was  a 
slow  day  with  no  noticeable  tide.  We'd  tried 
artificial  baits  and  still  no  luck.  Then  we 
noticed  Mr.  Pillsbury  was  catching  a  few  very 
nice  specks  and  some  very  large  sheepshead. 
His  secret  was  the  drop  loop  and  a  very  small 
hook.  With  the  light  weight  of  monofilament 
lines  and  the  small  weight  of  his  tiny  hook,  he 
was  mo\'ing  his  rod  tip  gently  ,  causing  the 
loop  to  flutter  the  bait  as  if  by  a  gentle  tidal 
set.  Sometimes  it  is  these  small  details  that 
separate  the  successful  fisherman  from  the 
tyro. 

The  Polomar  is  useful  in  tying  on  your 
hook  in  a  drop  loop  or  on  the  end  of  a  bottom 
fishing  rig  with  a  sliding  sinker. 

Occasionally  you  will  find  fish  in  these 
waters  layered  at  ten  or  fifteen  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  three  or  more  feet  from  the  bot- 
tom. This  is  due  to  a  thermocline.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  one  you  may  have  experienced 
when  swimming.  Cold  water  chilling  you  to 
the  waist,  warmer  water  above.  During 
WWII  submariners  learned  to  evade  Sonar 
detection  by  staying  just  below  this  line.  Fish 
are  likely  to  evade  us  by  this  same  sub- 


Rigs  provide  a  natural 
ecosystem  for 
crustaceans  and  mollusks 
which  in  return  attract  a 
myriad  of  fish. 
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terfuge.  If  the  fish  aren't  taking  your  bait  or 
lures  at  one  depth,  keep  trying  till  you  find 
them.  Many  times  they  will  be  right  below 
this  thermocline. 

Finding  the  depth  where  fish  are  layering 
is  helped  with  the  use  of  a  sliding  cork.  It's 
the  best  way  to  return  to  a  depth  where  you 
have  found  the  school.  Fishing  to  me  has 
always  been  like  hunting.  It  requires  a  feel 
for  the  prey.  A  sixth  sense  that  lets  you  know 
that  a  movement  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  a  bait  fish  rumiing  from  the  voracious  blue 
fish.  The  light  splash  of  a  spec  taking  a  glass 
minnow  signals  the  sign  that  shallow  depth 
lures  will  probably  be  your  best  choice.  A 
flash  of  dorsal  fin  can  be  a  Spanish  macker- 
el, a  hard  tail  jack  or  jack  crevalle.  The 
nuances  of  difference  can  turn  a  slow  day 
into  a  real  winner.  Study  the  offshore  feed- 
ing cycles.  Tide  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  your  success.  A  falling  tide  can  bring  reds 
and  specs  out  of  the  marsh.  A  rising  tide  can 
bring  in  the  pelagic  species  into  the  offshore 
shelf. 

There  are  days  when  the  razor  sharp 
teeth  of  mackerel  or  blue  fish  can  slash 
monofilament  in  a  New  York  second.  A 
good  fish  is  being  carefully  played  and  sud- 
dei\ly  the  line  goes  slack.  Perhaps  you  used 
a  swivel  between  your  leader  and  hook. 
That  swivel  creates  a  bubble  that  can  attract 


many  a  sharp  toothed  predator. 

As  light  breezes  ripple  the  Gulf  and  off- 
shore rigs  are  built  in  deeper  and  deeper 
water,  fast  outboard  hulls  can  stretch  our 
reconnaissance  much  further.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  find  a  half  dozen  small  craft 
moored  with  rig  hooks  to  a  popular  facility. 
But  watch  the  weather.  Squalls  can  turn  a 
fishing  trip  into  a  tragedy  in  a  moment.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  prudent  seamanship.  With 
modern  radio  communications  so  inexpen- 
sive and  weather  forecasts  a  constant  on  the 
weather  channel,  it's  a  good  idea  for  the  off- 
shore fisherman  to  tune  in  whenever  thunder 
clouds  appear.  These  are  the  gray  black  nim- 
bus masses  that  can  be  seen  massing  long 
before  the  weather  changes.  When  the  signals 
are  there-  head  for  the  shore.  The  news 
accounts  are  peppered  with  tales  of  fisher- 
men who  ignored  the  storm  warnings 

Let's  review  the  lessons  that  sixty  odd 
years  of  fishing  the  offshore  waters  have 
taught  me.  Watch  the  weather.  Be  super  cau- 
tious in  a  small  boat  and  remember  to  always 
have  adequate  life  jackets  and  first  aid  gear 
on  hand.  Second  is  learning  to  rig  your  end 
tackle  to  maximize  movement  of  your  bait,  be 
it  lure,  dead  bait  or  live.  This  can  be  best 
achieved  by  learning  to  use  the  correct  knots 
for  each  type  of  end  tackle. 

Tight  lines  and  enjoy  "Rigging  for  Rigs."  %, 


The  Palomar  knot  is  the  most  use- 
ful knot  for  light  test  monofilament 
lines.  Your  end  tackle  will  loose  less 
than  ten  percent  of  specified  break- 
ing strength  when  tested.  Some 
older  knots  in  common  use  will 
loose  twice  this  amount. 

The  improved  clinch  knot  also 
minimizes  loss  of  strength  in 
monofilament.  One  of  the  disad- 
vantage of  mono  lines  is  the  loss  of 
breaking  strength  if  improperly 
joined.  Also-changing  your  line  at 
the  end  of  each  year  is  an  inexpen- 
sive move  that  will  save  many  a 
prize  catch.  The  characteristic  of 
taking  a  set  if  used  over  a  period  of 
years  results  in  a  weakening  of 
your  line  test. 


IMPROVED 
CLINCH 


and  bghlen  with  pull 
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BOTTOM  FISHING 
RIG 


(with  sliding  sinker) 


^t>^ 


D 


Swivel 
(Polomar  knot  at  a.  b  &  c) 


USING  A  STEEL 

LEADER 

FOR  LIGHT  TACKLE 


AS  Bare  12  Inches 


Ij 


The  bottom  fishing  rig  with  sHding  sinker 
allows  you  to  strike  against  the  fish  instead 
of  against  the  sinker.  The  second  illustration 
shows  an  effective  use  of  the  drop  loop  on  a 
sandy  bottom. 

The  detail  of  tying  the  drop  loop  is  very 
helpful.  If  you  are  using  twin  beetles  just 
make  the  loop  long  enough  to  let  it  move 
independently  of  the  second  beetle  at  the  end 
of  your  line. 


The  steel  leader  and  swivel  are  effective  but 
be  sure  to  put  about  six  inches  of  wire 
between  the  seivel  and  your  line.  The  swivel 
can  cause  a  after  disturbance  that  attracts  fish 
as  much  as  any  lure. 

The  top  water  float  is  great  for  fishing  the 
layer  depth  or  thermocline.  The  rubber  band 
will  slide  easily  through  the  guides  of  spin- 
ning rods  but  not  as  easy  to  use  if  you  are 
using  a  level  winding  reel. 


TOP  WATER  LOOP 

Rubber  band  tied --'''''^  1 

to  line  at  pre-                     \ 

determined  depth                     1 

r 

u 
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STINGRAYS 


Photo  by  Richard  Hussar 
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Five  thousand  stingray  attacks  are  reported  in  the  United  States  alone  each  year. ..most 
incidents  occur  as  a  result  of  carelessness  or  ignorance. 

tat  spring  evening  was  one  of  the  most  picture-perfect  days  for  wadefishing  that  one 
could  ask  for.  With  Httle  effort,  Leroy  Lee  and  I  had  a  beautiful  mess  of  redfish  tug- 
ging on  our  stringers.  But  little  did  we  know  that  moments  before  sunset  the  scene 
would  change  into  a  horrifying  nightmare. 
The  still  water  behind  Breton  Island  was  gin  clear,  and  stingrays  could  easily  be  seen  con- 
gregating along  the  sandy  sea  bottom.  In  itself,  this  wasn't  an  unusual  sight,  for  seeing 
stingrays  is  as  much  a  part  of  wadefishing  as  getting  wet.  Admittedly  though,  the  sight  of 
them  did  prompt  us  to  a  more  deliberate  "stingray  shuffle"  — a  tactical  foot  movement  that 
scares  the  pesky  critters  out  of  ones  path. 

However,  shortly  after  moving  to  the  back  side  of  the  northern  section  of  the  island,  terror 
broke  loose.  Just  before  sunset,  while  returning  to  the  boat,  Lee  let  out  with  a  blood-curdling 
cry.  From  15  feet  away  I  could  only  watch  in  despair  as  he  helplessly  tried  to  maintaLn  balance, 
tossing  his  rod  and  reel  and  eyeglasses  into  the  air,  only  to  land  backwards  into  the  water  with 
a  thundering  splash. 

When  Lee  emerged,  he  was  in  excruciating  pain.  "I've  been  hit!"  he  wailed,  tears  stream- 
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ing  down  his  face.  At  this  point  I  knew  the 
unthinkable  had  occurred — he  had  steppeci 
on  a  stingray. 

The  pain  was  relentless  and  inconceiv- 
able, shocking  to  witness  coming  from  a 
man  as  big  and  brawny  as  Lee.  On  the  fringe 
of  panic,  aware  that  I  was  his  only  assis- 
tance, I  wasted  no  time  getting  him  back  to 
the  boat,  though  he  could  scarcely  walk. 

Once  aboard  and  seated,  I  lifted  his  leg  to 
view  the  wound,  and  just  above  the  edge  of 
his  tennis  shoe  near  the  ankle,  blood 
pumped  out  of  a  dime-sized  hole  like  water 
running  from  a  wide-opened  faucet.  Given 
the  situation.  Coast  Guard  assistance  was 
imperative,  rather  than  taking  the  chance  of 
running  back  to  the  launch  and  risking  fur- 
ther complications. 

With  nervous  sweat  rolling  down  my 
face,  I  contacted  the  Venice  Coast  Guard  and 
briefed  them  on  Lee's  condition.  In  no 
uncertain  terms  they  informed  nie  that  "70 
percent  of  stingray  victims  go  unconscious 
as  a  result  of  the  poisonous  venom,"  and  if 
necessary  a  Coast  Guard  helicopter  would 
be  immediately  dispatch  for  assistance. 
Upon  hearing  this,  both  of  our  expressions 
went  from  that  of  solemnness  to  a  sobering 
fright. 

But  fortunately  Lee's  condition  stabi- 
lized, consequently  placing  a  standby  on 
helicopter  assistance.  But  in  the  meantime, 
the  Coast  Guard  dispatched  a  rescue  vessel 
to  meet  up  with  us  near  the  mouth  of 
Baptiste  CoUette,  so  that  Lee  could  be  quick- 
ly taken  to  the  nearest  hospital  for  treat- 
ment. 

In  the  end,  the  injury  kept  Lee  out  of 
work  for  several  weeks,  and  it  was  months 
before  he  could  walk  normally.  According  to 
his  doctt^r,  the  barb  almost  exited  the  other 
side  of  his  foot,  just  missing  the  Achilles 
tendon.  Traumatized  by  the  event,  Lee 
claims  he'll  never  enter  the  water  again. 

To  a  person  who  has  never  been  barbed 
by  a  stingray,  it's  difficult  to  imagine  the 
kind  of  pain  it  must  take  to  humble  a  man  to 
such  lamentation,  especially  one  noted  for 
having  high  pain  tolerance  like  Lee.  Even 
more  tormenting  was  the  lingering  ques- 
tion, "How  could  such  an  incident  happen 
to  a  veteran  wadefisherman?" 

After  questioning  Lee  on  several  differ- 
ent occasions,  he  reluctantly  admitted  that 
he  had  stumbled  backwards  while  shuffling 


his  feet.  This  is  when  the  stingray  stuck  him. 
As  sobering  it  may  be,  apparently  no  matter 
how  skillful  or  careful  or  how  long  you've 
wadefished,  anyone  can  become  a  victim  due 
to  factors  beyond  their  control. 

As  blatant  as  the  facts  seem,  this  shouldn't 
incite  anglers  to  trade  in  all  their  wading  gear 
for  a  good  set  of  golf  clubs,  just  because 
wadefishing  poses  a  potential  hazard.  After 
all,  I  know  a  few  golfers  that  have  been  hit  in 
the  head  by  flying  golf  balls,  among  other 
objects,  and  still  play  golf — though  there's  no 
evidence  to  the  rumors  that  both  their  game 
and  thinking  have  improved.  Obviously,  it  is 
arguable  that  the  healthy  fear  of  any  danger 
can  serve  as  a  protection.  But  in  order  to  do 
so,  the  danger  must  first  be  identified  and 
understood.  Without  question,  the  stingray  is 
one  species  shrouded  in  fallacy,  and  frankly 
many  anglers  aren't  aware  of  alternative  pro- 
tection. 

One  of  the  biggest  misconceptions  is  that 
stingrays  attack  people  anytime  they're 
encountered.  However,  evidence  shows  that 
stingrays  (a.k.a.  stLngarees  or  rays)  are  not 
categorized  as  aggressive  creatures  and  will 
avoid  being  stepped  on  whenever  possible. 
The  epitome  of  this  is  seen  in  what  takes  place 
with  rays  and  waders  at  Stingray  City,  Grand 
Cayman  Island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Here 
vacationers  can  actually  feed  and  swim  with 
uncaptured  stingrays  that  have  become 
accustomed  to  people.  According  to  Stingray 
City  tour  guides,  the  rays  first  established  a 
relationship  many  years  ago  with  commercial 
fishermen  who  regularly  fed  them.  As  a 
result,  the  stingrays,  expecting  to  be  fed,  liter- 
ally herd  up  and  approach  any  boat  that 
anchors  nearby. 

Frequently,  tour  guides  and  tourists  are 
harmlessly  stampeded  by  the  rays  as  they 
enter  the  water  to  feed  them.  To  assure 
onlookers  that  the  rays  are  friendly,  tour 
guides  lure  a  ray  with  a  piece  of  squid,  lift  it 
to  the  surface  by  hand  and  entreat  those 
brave  enough  to  gently  stroke  it.  Even  with 
such  assurance,  hysteria  frequently  erupts 
when  herds  of  rays — some  brandishing  five 
feet  wing  spans  and  multiple  stingers — sur- 
prisingly converge  on  waders  holding  squid 
pieces  in  their  hands. 

While  what  takes  place  at  this  resort  isn't 
being  recommended  here,  it's  interesting  to 
note  that  these  are  the  same  species  of  rays 
that  are  found  along  our  northern  Gulf. 
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The  Bullnose  ray 

(Myliobatis  freminvillei) 

has  long  sharply 

pointed  "wings"  and  a 

broad,  projecting  beak. 

When  feeding,  this  ray 

cruises  slowly  over  the 

bottom  looking  for 

bivalves  with  its  beak 

and  wings. 


Though  the  stingray  is  basically  skittish, 
and  incidents  are  usually  the  result  of  care- 
lessness or  ignorance,  attacks  do  occur 
more  than  people  realize,  ti  fact,  statistics 
show  there  are  5,000  stingray  attacks 
reported  each  year  in  the  United  States. 
Injuries  range  from  minor  stings  to  severe 
lacerations  compounded  by  major  compli- 
cations that  can  result  in  paralysis  or  even 
amputation. 

Records  of  attacks  are  typically  docu- 
mented by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard.  The  inci- 
dent with  Lee,  according  to  the  Venice 
Coast  Guard,  was  one  of  five  over  a  two- 
month  period  from  the  same  area. 

Though  the  stingray  has  an  effecti\'e 
defense  system,  it  doesn't  retaliate  on 
humans  unless  it  is  pinned  down  or  its  life 
is  threatened.  Even  if  its  wings  are  partially 
stepped  on,  the  stingray  will  generally  flut- 
ter away  without  striking.  This  fluttering 
sensation  is  sometimes  felt  underfoot  by 
wadefishermen  and  most  often  passed  off 
as  a  flounder  encounter,  when  likely  it  was 
a  ray.  If  you  doubt  this  based  on  the  fact  that 
you  weren't  barbed,  ask  yourself  how  many 
flounders  are  actually  seen  while  wadefish- 
ing?  Compare  this  number  to  stingray 
sightings,  and  thank  God  you  weren't 
barbed. 

Stingrays  if  poked,  prodded  or  even 
smacked  on  their  backs  with  an  object,  nor- 


mally will  not  retaliate  but  flee  off  to  safety. 
Likewise,  if  you  are  shuffling  your  feet  and 
happen  to  nudge  a  ray  that  is  lying  on  the 
bottom,  its  natural  response  is  to  either  bee- 
line  out  of  the  way  or  circle  behind.  Though 
the  ray's  reaction  in  both  cases  is  to  avoid 
being  stepped  on,  the  latter  maneuver  can 
poses  a  problem  if  the  wader  for  some  reason 
unintentionally  steps  backwards — as  in  Lee's 
case. 

"What  you  see  is  what  you  get"  is  an 
expression  that  doesn't  always  apply.  This  is 
true  of  the  stingray  that  seemingly  has  no  vis- 
ible stinger.  But  don't  be  deceived!  According 
to  Bob  Shipp,  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  authority  on  fishes  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  barb  may  be  concealed  within 
a  sheathlike  tail  wrapping,  depending  on  its 
size  and  species.  The  barb,  or  spine,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Shipp,  can  grow  back  if  broken  off, 
and  is  actually  a  modified  scale,  armored 
with  recurved  serrations  that  are  as  sharp  as 
razors.  The  stingray  has  the  ability  to  whip  its 
tail  up  over  its  back  and  strike  a  victim. 
During  the  strike  the  tail  sheath  covering 
instantly  moves  back  to  expose  the  barb, 
located  about  one  third  the  way  down  its  tail 
(bluntnose  and  Atlantic  species).  In  some 
instances  it  can  whip  its  tail  around  a  victim 
to  exert  a  more  powerful  blow. 

Never  underestimate  the  penetrating  abil- 
ity of  a  stingray's  barb,  even  on  the  smallest 
of  rays.  The  ray's  barb  is  designed  to  pene- 
trate virtually  all  sorts  of  dense  materials, 
including  wood  and  leather.  And  as  unbeliev- 
able as  it  may  seem,  it's  been  documented 
that  large  stingrays  are  able  to  drive  a  barb 
through  a  boat's  wooden  planks  or  complete- 
ly through  a  persons  arm  or  leg. 

According  to  Dr.  Shipp,  when  a  stingray 
strikes,  it  either  removes  its  barb  entirely,  or 
breaks  it  off  inside  of  the  victim.  When  this 
occurs,  doctors  must  probe  the  wound  to 
make  sure  all  particles  have  been  removed  so 
the  injury  will  not  result  in  gangrene.  In  cases 
where  the  barb  deeply  penetrated,  the  wound 
must  be  enlarged  to  make  sure  it  is  properly 
cleaned. 

Aside  from  the  pain  and  serious  laceration 
caused  by  the  razor-sharp  barb,  which  can 
sever  arteries  and  possibly  an  Achilles  ten- 
don, a  poison  is  released  that  can  produce  a 
drastic  decrease  in  blood  pressure,  increased 
pulse,  dizziness  and  possible  shock. 

While  there   are  specific  measures  one 
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Sportsman's  Paradise  Denim  Shiirts 

100  percent  cotton,  stonewashed  denim  sports 
shirts.  Lightweigiit  and  comfortable  button-down, 
long  sleeve,  embroidered  with 
Sportsman's  Paradise. 
S,M,L,XL        $35 


Sportsman's  Paradise 
T-sliirts 

100  percent  cotton,  preshrunk, 
silk  screened  with  Sportsman's 
Paradise.  Available  in  teal  green 
and  khaki.  S,M,L,XL       $15 


Featherligiit  Pocl<et  Knife 

Stainless  steel  pocket  knife  perfect  for  any  occasion.  Laser  etched 

with  Sportsman's  Paradise.   Locking  clip  point  blade. 

Closed:  3  inches.  Weight:  2.2  oz. 

$28 
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Adult  sizes  S-M-L-XL. 
Available  in  white,  ecru,  stonewashed  green  and  black. 


Louisiana  Conservationist 
T-sttirt 

Exclusive  artwork  by  Johnny  F.  Bell, 

creator  of  the  official  Louisiana  state 

painting  "Louisiana".  Silk-screened  on 

50/50  cotton  blend  t-shirts,  the  Louisiana 

Conservationist  logo  appears  on  the  front 

and  "Your  Window  to  the  Outdoors"  on 

the  back.      $15.00 


2  -  $5.50  each        3  or  more  -  $5.00  each 


Antiqued  Pewter  Pins 

Hand  crafted  pewter  pins  in  two 
sizes.   Full  size  pins  average  2"  x  1". 
Mini  pins  average  3/4"  x  1/2".   Each 
full  size  pin  has  two  clasps. 

Specify  number 
and  name 
when  ordering. 


Full  Size  Pins 
1  -  $6.00  each 

100  Channel  catfish 

111  Sunfish 

113  Black  Crappie 

140  Bass 

141  Largemouth  bass 
152Paddlefish 

201  Sailfish 

203  Dolphin  fish 

204  Shark 

207  Striped  bass 
209  Tarpon 
211  Speck  (weakfish) 
217Swordfish 
219  King  mackerel 
222  Flounder 
227  Redfish 
269  Sea  horse 
301  Pheasant 


Louisiana  Conservationist 
Embroidered  Caps 

Six  panel  caps  available  in  adult 
and  youth  sizes.   Embroidered  in 
three  colors  with  "Louisiana 
Conservationist  -  Your  Window  to  the  Outdoors".  $10.00 
Available  colors:  cannel/green  (adult  only),  green/green 
(adult  &  youth),  khaki/khaki  (adult  &  youth),  off  white 
(youth  only),  khaki/green  (adult  only). 


304  Woodcock 
308  Turkey  (flying) 
312  Woodduck  (decoy) 

321  Mallard 

322  Woodduck 
326  Turkey 
329  Bobwhite 
331  Bald  eagle 
333  Eagle 
342  Pelican 

345  Great  blue  heron 

350  Hummingbird 

351  Dove 

360  Horned  owl 

361  Snowy  owl 
372  Blue  jay 

402  White-tail  deer 
405  Black  bear 


414  Otter 

416  Armadillo 

418  Wolf 

421  White-tail  (8  pt.) 

425  Wild  Boar 

426  Mountain  Lion 
475  Dolphin  (porpoise) 
499  Bat 
527  Crawfish 

530  Lobster 

531  Crab 

532  Shrimp 

570  Tiger  Swallowtail 

571  Luna  moth 

590  Frog 

591  Tree  frog 
600  Alligator 
607  Sea  turtle 


Mini  Pins 

1  -  $3.00  each 

Ml 00  Catfish 
Ml 40  Bass 
M304  Woodcock 
M320  Canada  goose 
M321  Mallard 
M326  Turkey 


2  -  $2.50  each     3  or  more  -  $2.25  each 


M329  Quail 
M333  Eagle 
M400  Buck  head 
M405  Bear 
M420  Buck  (jumping) 


M530  Lobster 
M532  Shrimp 
M531  Crab 
M600  Alligator 
M702  Arrowhead 


#  Handmade 

'^  K  Sterling  Silver  &  Gar  Scale 
Earrings 

\  This  unique  piece  of  jewelry  is 
^  hand  crafted  by  a  Louisiana 
'•j  jeweler.   Each  pair  are  fitted 
;■  with  sterling  silver  and 
crafted  fronn  highly 
'  -/polished  alligator  gar  scales. 
$25 
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Hand-crafted  Antler  Pen  Gift  Sets 

Skillfully  hand-crafted  from  sfied  antlers,  no 
two  are  alike.  Two  styles  are  offered:  single 
twist,  small  ballpoint  and  double  twist,  large 
ballpoint.  Both  pens  use  standard  refills.  Each 
comes  in  an  exquisite  rosewood  box  laser 
engraved  with  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  logo. 


Small  antler  pen  $65 

Large  antler  pen  $80 

(Price  includes  rosewood  box. 
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30%  off  all  selections 

Louisiana  Conservationist 
Commemorative  Belt  Buckle 

Solid  brass  adorned  with  the  Louisiana  Conservationist 
logo  commemorating  its  75th  year.  Available  in  three 

styles:  solid  brass, 
turquoise  and  red 
coral  inlay. 
One  size  only 
(2"x1  1/2") 
Inlay  $27.00 
Brass  $12.50 


Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Belt  Buckle 

Same  high  quality  brass  belt  buckles  emblazon  with 

the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries' 

logo.  Available  in 

turquoise  or  red  coral 

inlay  and  solid  brass. 

Two  sizes: 

Large  2"  x  3" 

Small  2"  X  1  I/4" 

Inlay  $27.00  Brass  $12.50 


Deluxe 
Note  Pad  Holder 

Quality  vinyl  pad  holder 

includes  8  Vo"  x  11"  lined 

pad.   Features  metal  corners 

and  inside  pockets.   Gold 

embossed  Wildlife  and 

Fisheries  and  Louisiana 

Conservationist  logo. 

$10.50 


Rosewood  Pen 

Quality  crafted  rosewood  pen  engraved  with 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  &  Fisheries.  A 
perfect  compliment  to  the  Deluxe  Note  Pad  Holder. 
Black  velvet  sheath  included.      $15 


Louisiana  Conservationist 
Embroidered  Patch 

$1X0  Sale  500 


I'm  a  LOUISIANA 

Conservationist 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Bumper  Sticker 

$Xoo    Sale  500 
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Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Posters 

Seven  different  posters  available:  Waterfowl,  freshwater  fish, 

offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish,  snakes,  amphibians,  turtles. 

Poster  size:  1 7"  x  22" 

Any  combination:   1-2  posters  $4.00  each; 

-6  posters  $3.50  each;  7  or  more  $3.00  each. 


Atchafalaya  Basin  Map 

Detailed  drawing  of  the  basin  including  the 
Atchafalaya  Delta  Wildlife  Management 
Area.  Specify  folded  or  rolled  when  ordering. 
$1.50  Folded         $2.50  Rolled^  ^  ,' 


Marine  Recreational  Fishing  Maps 

Six  maps  are  available.  Each  fufl  eoior  map  indicates 
offshore/inshore  rig  locations;  launches,  marinas, 
fishing  tips  and  species  identification.  Each  map 
covers  a  specialized  area:  #1  Venice  to  Fourchon;  #2 
Fourchon  to  Point  Au  Fer;  #3  Lake  Pontchartrain  to 
Chandeleur  Sound;  #4  Sabine  Pass  to  White  Lake; 
#5  White  Lake  to  Atchafalaya  Bay;  #6  Texas/La.  coast 
to  La./Mississippi  coast. 

Specify  map  number  and  choice  of  rolled  or  folded. 
$11.00  Folded  $12.00  Rolled 


Bats  of  the  Eastern  United 
States 

Full  color  photographs  of  species 
with  scientific  and  common  names. 
Bat  facts  are  listed  on  the  backside  of 
the  poster.   Instructions  for  building  a 
bat  house  are  included. 
Poster  size:   24"  x  36"     $2.50 
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Managing 

White-tails  in 

Louisiana 

In-depth  information  on 
deer  management  in 
Louisiana.  A  guide  for 
landowners,  hunting 
clubs  and  individuals. 
Spiral  bound.  95  pages. 
$5JM 


Louisiana  Conservationist 
Magazine 

A  great  addition  for 
the  outdoors  person 
who  has  everything. 
Published  six  times  a 
year  with  36  pages  of 
full  color  photographs 
and  informative 
"*  articles  on  fishing, 
■5  hunting  and  outdoor 
activities,  along  with 
'^  news  updates  on 
j  wildlife  and  fisheries 
rules  and  regulations. 


Ttie  Official  Louisiana 
Seafood  &  Wild  Game 
Cookbook 

A  collection  of  more  than 
450  delectable, 
time-tested  Louisiana 
dishes.  Recipes  for  all  types 
of  wild  game  as  well  as  side 
dishes  and  dessert^. 
Color  photographs. *'^'^=*-t: 
$14.95 


\ 


Louisiana  Backyard 
Wildlife  Management 

A  fully  illustrated  book  on  how 

to  attract  wildlife  to  your 

backyard.    99  pages 

$5.00 


Lnuisiaoa  Backyard 
WildiiTc  Management 


Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues)  $10 

2  years  (12  issues)  $18 
4  years  (24  issues)  $30 
Special  order  form  enclosed. 


Louisiana's  Wildlife 
Worth  Watching 

Arfluide  to  wildlife  viewing  sites  in 

'^^Lotiisiana.   Eight  regions  listing  91 

■sites  ranging  from  the  northern  hills  in 

the  Ouachita  Region  to  the  coast.   Full 

color  photographs,  detailed  directions 

with  available  facilities  listed  for  each 

.  site.   114  pages. 

$8.00 
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Snakes  of  Louisiana 

Full  color  publication  listing  venomous  and 

nonvenomous  snakes  found  in  Louisiana. 

Descriptions  and  photographs  included. 

32  pages.   $4.00 
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Flexi-Flask 

The  Flexi-Flask  can  be  frozen, 
boiled,  rolled  or  folded.  Made  with 
electronically  welded  seams  with  a 
push-pull  cap  and  plastic  laminate 
with  a  durable  neoprene  cover. 
Great  for  ball  games,  camping, 
hiking  or  just  hanging  out.  Keeps 
20  ounces  of  any  beverage  hot  or 

cold.    Cofors:  FoTesttSreen,- 

Mossy  Oak  Camo,  Woodland  Camo. 
Forest  Green  $19.95 

Mossy  Oak  &  Woodland  Camo  $21.95  (each) 
Order  all  three  designs    $60.00 
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Pocket  Chain  saw 

The  ultimate 
quick-cutting, 
portable,  compact 
hand  chain  saw. 
High  strength, 
heat-treated,  rust 
resistant  steel. 
Chain  measures 
28-inches  long. 
Can  be  operated 
by  one  or  two 
persons.    $17.25 


Kitchen  &  Utility 
Shears 

From  kitchen  to 
shop, these 
shears  offer 
features  you 
won't  find 

anywhere  else.  Their 
design  includes  a  special  notch 
that  grips  and  cuts  through  bones  and  a 
serrated  blade.  A  nutcracker,  jar  opener, 
screwdriver,  lid  lifter  and  bottle  opener  are 
also  included.  The  super  sharp  blades 
quickly  disconnect  for  easy  cleaning. 
$34.95 


^ 
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Blastmatch  Fire  Starter  System 

Spring  loaded  rare  earth  flint  bar  with  embedded  tungsten 
carbide  striker  in  a  patented  one  handed  system.  A 
gractical,  multi-purpose  outdoor  tool.  Use  it  around  camp 
or  home.   Use  it  carefully  as  an  emergency  light  source  or 
signal.      $15.95 


Wetfire 
Fire  Starting  Tinder 

Water  resistant  cubes  will 
light  easily  in  most  wet, 
windy  or  cold  conditions. 
For  use  with  BLAST- 
MATCH.  Use  it  around 
camp  or  at  home.  $6.00 


UastlblEl' 

^S 

Fire  Sl3rier  System 
-  4 ■' 

-+ — -^ 

1 

Blastmatch  &  Wetfire 
$20.50 


Mountain  House  Freeze  Dried  Foods 

Developed  by  an  industry  leader  in  freeze  drying  technology.  Mountain  House 
offers  the  best  in  emergency  foods.  Great  for  storing  at  the  camp  or  weather 
emergencies.  Great  tasting,  shelf  stable  for  years,  lightweight  and  compact. 
Convenient  preparation  pouch  included.  Available  in  13-ounce  single  servings. 

Hearty  Beef  Stew  $4.50 

Lasagna  (w/meat)  $4.50 

Pasta  Primavera  (vegetarian)  $4.50 

Rice  &  Chicken  $4.50 

Spaghetti  (w/meat)  $3.50 

Noodles  &  Beef  Stroganoff  $4.50 

Sweet  &  Sour  Pork/rice  $5.50 

Turkey  Tetrazzini  $4.50 
Wild  rice  &  Mushroom  Pilaf  (vegetarian)  (dble  sen/e)  $7.00 
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Gate  Mouth  Gear  Bags    (Available  in  junior  and  medium  sizes.) 

Junior  Gear  Bag 

Designed  specifically  for  smaller  hunting,  fistiing  and  camping  gear. 
Withstands  rugged  outdoor  abuse  better  than  standard  duffel  bags.  Water  resistant,  5 
^exterior  pockets,  intenor  elastic  side  pocket,  adjustable  shoulder  strap,  600  denier 
^polyester.  Dimensions:  13"LX   9"W  X   8"H 

Forest  Green/Khaki  $29.95 

Mossy  Oak  Camouflage  $32.95 

Medium^eaL3m 


Super-wide  opening,  adjustable  shoulder  strap,  padded  handles.  Gear 
can  be  easily  seen,  stored  and  quickly  retrieved.  Inside  velcro  pocket. 
Dimensions:  17"L  X  9"W  X  12"H. 

Forest  Green/Khaki  $44.95  , . 

Mossy  Oak  Camouflage  $48.95 

-i  ■-'' 

*  1  small  &  1  medium  Forest  Green/Khaki  $70.00 

1  small  &  1  medium  Mossy  Oak  Camouflage       $75.00 


Shopper's  Tote 

Roomy  tote  bag  for  all  occasions. 
Three  front  pockets  for  small 
items.  Embroidered  with    t 
Sportsman's  Paradise. 
Dimensions:  14"  x  16  "  x  7" 
Black/Forest  Green    $20 


Pewter  &  Brass  Key  Chains 

Choose  your  style  -  heavy  pewter  or  solid  brass. 

Each  key  chain  shows  "Louisiana 

Conservationist  -  75  years"  and  the  LDWF  logo. 
Pewter  $4.00 

Brass  $5.00 


Travel  Tote 

Deluxe  travel  tote  with 
multiple  zipper  pockets, 
U-shaped  zipper  opening  for 
easy  loading.   Embroidered 
with  Sportsman's  Paradise. 
Dimensions:  20"  x  12"  x  11" 
Black/Black    $35 

The  Explorer 

A  hiking  staff  weighing  just  11  ounce*  ofldte  plenty  of  strength 
and  durability  for  all  outdoor  activities  including:  hiking,  hunting 
and  photography.  Adjustable  camera  mount,  comfort  foam  grip, 
safety  wrist  strap,  adjustable  shoulder  strap.  Adjusting 
telescoping  tubes  with  rubber  tip  for  hard-surface  use.    $39.95 


Ironstone  Coffee  Mugs 

Heavy  duty  ironstone  coffee 
mugs  with  an  elongated 
handle  holds  12  ounces. 

$5.50 
$5.00  each  (4  or  more) 

Travel  Mugs 

Insulated  travel  mugs  with  16 

ounce  capacity.   Green  with 

open/close  black  lid. 

$4.50 

S3.75  each  (4  or  more) 

Insulated  Sport  Bottle 

Big  32  ounce  sport  bottle 
plus  the  insulated  sleeve. 

$4.50 
$3.75  each  (4  or  more) 
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MERCHANDISE  ORDER  FORM 

DO  NOT  use  this  form  for  the  magazine  subscription. 

Item                            Color       Size     Quantity      Price         Subtotal 

May  we  substitute  color  or  item?  Yes            No                  Subtotal 

Item  #1 

2nd  choice 

Shipping  &  Handling  (sec  chart) 

Tax  (4%  for  Louisiana  residents) 

Additional  4%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 

Total  Amount  Due 

3rd  choice 

Item  #2 

2nd  choice 

3rd  choice 

Ship  To: 

Name 

Address                                                                                                                 1 

Citv 

Zip                                  DavHme  Phone  ( 

State 

■ 

PAYMENT  METHOD 

□  check /Money  Order    □  MasterCard    QviSA 
Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No.  

Expiration  Date  

Signature 


Shipping  &  Handling 

Charges 

These  charges  DO  NOT  apply  to  the 

commemorative  knife. 

Merchandise  Total 

Charge 

Up  to  $15.00 

$3.50 

$15.01-$30.00 

$5.25 

$30.01 -$45.00 

$6.50 

$45.01-$65.00 

$8.00 

$65.01 -$95.00 

$9.50 

$95.01  and  up 

$11.00 

Send  orders  (checks  payable  to) 

Louisiana  Co)iSL'rvationist 
Marketing  Unit 
PO.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 


AIloio  4  to  6  ireeks  for  delii'cry.  Prices  sidiject  to  citiinge  icithont  notice.  Defective  or  damaged 
iiiercliandisc  only  ivdl  be  refunded  or  excha}iged  for  same  product. 
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Send  subscription  to: 

Name__ 

Address  

City-State-Zip 

Phone  


O  1  year.  6  issues.  $10 

DNew 


O  2  years.  12  issues,  $18 
I    !  Renewal 


n  4  years,  24  issues,  $30 


-Send  GIFT  subscription  to: 


Name 

Address         _ 
City-State-Zip 
Phone 


I    I  1  year,  6  issues.  $10 

DNew 

- —  Gift  Giver  


[H  2  years.  12  issues.  $15 
I    I  Renewal 


O  4  years,  24  issues,  $30 


Name 

Address 

City-State-Zip_^ 
Phone         


Payment  Method 

□  CHECK/MONEY  ORDER 

□  CREDIT  CARD 

□  BILL  ME 


If  payment  /.v  made  witli  a  credit 
card,  please  complete  the  following: 


□  Visa 
Acct  No.: 


□  Mastercard 


Expiration: . 
Signature:  _ 


Total  amount  $  . 


Send  checks  (payable  to): 
Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA   70898 
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Photo  by  Doug  Perrine 


must  take  if  stung  by  a  ray,  it's  reassuring  to 
know  that  protection  is  available  for  avoid- 
ing the  incident  altogether.  Paul  Perrin,  a 
Texas  entrepreneur,  claims  to  have  invented 
bullet-proof  leg  guards  out  of  necessity  after 
witnessing  what  a  stingray  did  to  one  of  his 
friends  while  wadefishing  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico.  His  story  is  quite  reminiscent  of 
what  happened  to  me. 

"After  playing  medic  on  a  Mexican 
beach,  I  realized  I  was  too  old  to  go  through 
the  same  thing  my  friend  did,"  Perrin  said. 
So  after  experimenting  with  several  materi- 
als, Perrin  decided  to  use  ballistic  nylon,  the 
same  material  used  in  fabricating  bullet- 
prove  vests.  The  stingray  leg  guards,  better 
known  as  Walk-N-Wade  leg  guards,  are 
designed  for  both  comfort  and  protection. 
They  are  constructed  of  two  layers  of  ballis- 
tic cloth  and  one  layer  of  nylon  lining  and 
are  conveniently  designed  to  fit  over  and 
around  whatever  type  footwear  you  prefer, 
including  waders.  For  added  protection,  a 
stainless  steel  inner  sole  can  be  purchased  to 
fit  inside  your 
footwear.  Perrin 
claims  that  in  rare 
cases  a  stingray,  if 
its  tail  is  stepped 
on,  can  drive  its 
barb  straight  up 
through  the  bot- 
tom of  your  foot. 
Wearing  both  the 
leg  guards  and  the 
sole  protectors 
eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  injury 
from  just  below 
the  knee  on  down. 
Perrin  claims  most 
injuries  to  wade- 
fishermen  occur 
below  the  ankle. 

The  price  tag  is 

small  price  to 
pay  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  lot  of 
pain,  lost  wages 
and  doctor  bills. 

As  Perrin  put 
it,  "You  gotta  be  a 
damn  fool  to  go  in 
the  water  without 
'em!" 


If  you  are  injured  by  a  ray  you  should 
promptly  seek  expert  medical  help.  In  the 
meantime: 

1)  Rinse  the  wound  thoroughly  with  fresh  water. 
Use  ocean  water  only  if  fresh  water  is  unavail- 
able. 

2)  Soak  the  iivutid  in  water  that  is  as  hot  as  you 
can  tolerate,  though  not  so  hot  that  it  burns  your 
skin  (110  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  44  degrees 
Celsius).  Norinally  this  will  ease  the  pain  zuithin 
about  30  to  90  minutes.  Repeat  the  hot-water 
soaking  if  pain  returns. 

3)  Carefully  search  for  and  remove  any  pieces  of 
stinger  or  its  sheath  (protective  covering).  Scrub 
the  injured  area  with  soap  and  water.  Then  pour 
lots  of  fresh  water  over  it. 

4)  Do  not  tape  or  sew  the  wound  closed  uidcss 
this  is  needed  to  stop  of  bleeding. 

5)  If  the  wouiui  shozvs  signs  of  infection,  antibi- 
otics, may  be  needed.  A  tetanus  shot  may  also  be 
needed. 

More  information  on  loading  equipment  can  be 
found  by  calling  713/777-3285.     %, 


The  Southern  stingray 
(Dasyatis  americana)  grows 
to  five  feet  in  width  and  is 
strictly  a  shallow  water 
species  In  semi-protected 
waters  or  close  inshore. 
Although  this  is  not  a 
typical  Louisiana  scene, 
stingrays  bury  themselves 
as  shown. 
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STORY  BY 
PETE  COOPER,  JR. 


WJten  you 

need  medicine 

for  your  soul, 

a  special 

place  like 

Bayou 

Dorcheat  can 

he  the  best 

prescription 

available. 


Photo  by  Pete  Cooper,  Jr. 

Those  of  us  who  have  spent  many  years  afield  or  afloat  assuredly  have  our  special 
places.  They  may  be  long-ago  spots  where  we  shot  our  first  buck  or  mallard  and  now 
exist  only  in  our  memories.  They  may  be  present  places  where  we  can  rely  on  taking 
a  limit  of  doves  or  redfish.  They  may  be  areas  which  appeal  to  our  aesthetic  senses  as 
much  as  they  appease  our  desire  for  outdoor  action  -  maybe  even  more  so.  I  have  one  like  that, 
and  beside  being  a  very  pretty  place  which  has  given  me  many  fine  days  through  many 
decades  with  its  bass,  it  has  become  a  spiritual  spot.  Several  times  it  has  provided  me  with 
badly-needed  soul-medicine,  and  I  say  that  without  a  trace  of  facetiousness.  It  is  Bayou 
Dorcheat. 

I  first  met  this  alluring  waterway  as  I  passed  over  it  on  U.S.  80  when  my  parents  would 
drive  me  from  Shreveport  to  Boy  Scout  camp  on  Caney  Lake  -  the  original  Caney  Lake  -  north 
of  Minden.    I  never  yielded  to  its  charms  until  after  I  received  my  driver's  license.   Then- 
especially  after  my  folks  gave  me  an  11-foot  duckboat  for  a  high  school  graduation  present — 
I  passed  many  wonderful  afternoon  hours  on  it  near  Dixie  Inn. 

There  I  met  the  chain  pickerel  and  came  to  know  him  as  a  strong,  flashy,  worthy  adversary. 
My  newly-discovered  fondness  for  the  spotted  bass  was  also  strengthened  in  the  reaches  of  the 
bayou  where  its  dark  waters  flowed  across  a  gravel  bottom.  Then  there  were  the  largemouths: 
lots  of  good  fish  along  with  a  few  very  respectable  ones  in  the  days  when  the  Florida  bass  lived 
in  Florida.  But  there  was  a  lot  more  to  Dorcheat  than  just  fishing  it. 

It  was  and  still  is  a  stream  of  many  faces  -  never  quite  the  same  on  any  trip.  I  have  seen  it 
in  full  flood  with  its  torrents  tearing  at  the  bridge  abutments  and  the  ancient  mid-channel 
cypresses.  I  have  seen  it  fully  six  feet  below  normal  due  to  an  autumn  draw-down  of  its  off- 
spring. Lake  Bistineau.  I  have  relished  its  youthful  appearance  during  mid-spring  as  it  flowed 
easily  through  its  corridor  lush  with  new  green  growth,  and  I  have  been  enraptured  with  its 
sensual  autumn  beauty  as  its  black  waters  glowed  with  the  reflected  reds  and  yellows  of  the 
fall  hardwoods. 

It  is  a  stream  of  memories  of  high-school  and  college  sweethearts  and  best  buddies  who 
shared  the  duckboat  with  me;  the  startling  slap  of  a  nearby  beaver's  tail  while  night-fishing; 
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the  once  forgotten  thrill  of  passing  wood 
ducks'  sc^ueiils;  quiet  solitude  among  the 
timeworn  cypress  sentinels-  of  a  particular 
October  afternoon... 

Barbara  and  I  had  lived  in  Buras  for  nine 
years  when  that  Octciber  afternoon  arrived 
and  my  fishing  had  been  concentrated  in 
Delta  waters.  Visits  to  Shreveport  were  with- 
out the  duckboat  and  were  usually  too  short 
to  fish.  Most  of  our  time  there  was  spent 
shopping,  eating  out,  and  trying  to  bring  a 
little  life  back  into  daddy's  rapidly-tiring 
body.  Mom's  call  that  early-autumn  morn- 
ing told  us  he  had  just  slipped  into  his  eter- 
nal rest. 

I  stayed  over  for  a  few  days  after  the  final 
services  to  give  mom  some  company  and 
Kelp.  It  finally  got  to  me  and  I  had  to  get 
Dutside,  if  only  for  a  few  hours.  So  having 
lot  brought  along  any  fishing  tackle  -  or  suit- 
able clothes,  1  drove  to  a  local  sporting-goods 
store,  bought  a  casting  outfit  and  a  handful 
3f  lures  and  headed  over  to  Bayou  Dorcheat. 
rhere,  in  suit  pants,  a  dress  shirt,  and  my 
jest  shoes  -  I  slogged  along  the  banks  of  the 
jayou,  fishing  and  soaking  up  the  colors  of 
:he  trees  of  that  gorgeous  October  afternoon 
md  I  caught  three  nice  bass  and  five  picker- 
;1.  For  a  while  I  was  able  to  forget.  That  was 
1977. 

Eighteen  years  would  pass  before  I  was 
igain  drawn  to  that  special  place.  Barbara 
md  I  continued  to  make  occasional  trips  to 
shreveport  to  visit  Mom,  but  fishing  was 
lever  a  part  of  them.  That  was  done  in  the 
Delta,  near  Barb's  home  in  mid-Missouri  on 
extended  vacations  there,  along  the  central 
Fexas  coast  and  in  the  mountains  of  western 
\forth  Carolina.  As  the  years  passed,  more 
md  more  of  it  was  done  with  a  fly  rod. 

Fly  fishing  was  indeed  the  means  that 
wrought  me  back  to  Dorcheat.  Interest  in  the 
iport,  especially  when  practiced  in  saltwater, 
vas  growing  rapidly  across  the  state  by  the 
ate  1980s.  Word  that  I'd  been  doing  it  for 
nany  years  eventually  leaked  out  and  I  was 
isked  to  present  seminars  about  it  to  various 
groups,  most  of  which  were  initially  in  south 
-ouisiana.  At  several  of  those  meetings  I  met 
301  and  Judy  Stall  of  Gibsland,  and  they  later 
nvited  me  to  speak  in  Shreveport.  To  sweet- 
en the  offer,  they  included  a  fishing  trip.  Our 
irst  to  Dorcheat  was  in  April,  1995. 

Memories  and  the  bayou's  somewhat 
ligh,  off-clear  water    flowed  easily  through 


that  day  and  the  experience  brought  an  inner 
peace  I  could  never  have  foreseen.  The 
cypress  in  their  fresh  green  dress,  the  squeals 
of  the  wood  ducks  and  the  soft  gurgle  of  the 
swirling  water  seemed  to  welcome  back  a 
long-lost  soul.  We  drifted  from  the  Jungle  to 
the  Island,  scarcely  saw  another  boat  and  the 
bass  we  caught — on  fly-rod  poppers — were 
only  a  supplement  to  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
roundings and  the  joy  of  being  on  Dorcheat 
once  more.  It  was  a  great  day. 

The  following  year  Bill  and  I  tried  to  make 
an  October  float  below  the  1-20  bridges.  That 
was  the  time  Bistineau's  draw-down  sorely 
afflicted  the  bayou — there  was  virtually  no 
current  anci  we  caught  no  bass.  But  the  day 
was  bright  and  crisp,  there  were  colors  in  the 
trees,  the  wood  ducks  flew  and  there  are  not 
many  better  ways  to  spend  an  autumn  after- 
noon than  with  a  buddv  in  a  johnboat  on 
Dorcheat,  catching  fish  or  not. 

We  didn't  talk  much,  just  paddled  along 
looking  and  occasionally  flicking  our  poppers 
at  an  inviting  stump  or  blow-down.  About 
the  time  the  sun  set  and  a  chill  settled  onto  the 
water,  I  mentioned  the  following  October 
would  be  the  twentieth  aiiniversary  of  my 
father's  passing.    I    intended  to  spend  that 


Bayou  Dorcheat  starts  at 
the  Arkansas  line  and 
flows  Into  Lake 
BIsteneau.  This  scenic 
bayou  provides  ample 
opportunities  for  fishing 
and  canoeing. 
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Freshwater  fly  fishing 

continues  to  grow  in 

popularity  and  Bayou 

Dorcheat  is  an  ideal  spot 

to  land  spotted  and 

largemouth  bass. 


day  with  mom  and  on  Dorcheat. 

The  day  was  warm,  breezy,  and  cloudy 
with  light,  intermittent  drizzle;  the  bayou 
was  again  low  from  an  extended  dry  spell, 
but  its  black  water  was  as  clear  as  I  could 
recall  ever  seeing  it.  I  got  there  early  so  I 
could  sit  on  the  bank  for  a  while  and  look, 
and  remember.  For  some  time  I  had  intend- 
ed the  day  to  be  a  celebration  of  daddy's 
life,  but  1  must  admit  it  began  rather  sadly. 

That  changed  once  Bill  and  1  began  to  idle 
our  way  up  the  bayou.  Again  the  cypress 
welcomed  me,  although  this  time  they  were 
clad  in  pale  yellow  dress  and  the  wood 
ducks  annoimced  my  coming.  The  peaceful 
hour  it  took  us  to  reach  the  Jungle  was  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  outboard  bumping  a  few 
submerged  logs  and  one  light  shower.  We 
passed  only  three  boats,  all  of  which  were 
heading  back  downstream;  the  bayou  would 
be  ours  alone  for  the  entire  afternoon. 

We  began  our  drift  in  the  bayou's  inti- 
mate confines  just  below  the  "jungle."    Bill 


chose  not  to  fish,  opting  to  sit  on  the  out- 
board, make  an  occasional  swipe  with  the 
paddle,  and  just  look — Dorcheat  will  do  thai 
to  you.  I  looked  a  lot,  too  and  remembered, 
but  1  fished  happily  and  we  talked  of  fun 
things.  1  know  daddy's  spirit  smiled  as  we 
drifted  along  in  our  quiet  solitude.  I  renewed 
my  treasured  acquaintance  with  the  bayou's 
spotties,  caught  a  very  nice  largemouth,  and 
another  threw  the  fly  on  its  second  spectacu- 
lar jump.  It  was  a  wonderful  day — a  day  for 
daddy  and  for  me.  It  was  a  day  I  will  never 
forget — a  day  so  like  another  two  decades 
past,  yet  so  unlike  it — and  a  day  only  a  very 
special  place  can  provide  when  you  need 
medicine  for  your  soul. 

That  evening  at  home,  something  vague 
on  television  caused  mom  to  remember.  She 
gasped  lightly,  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
looked  questioningly  at  me. 

"You  knew,  didn't  you",  she  stated. 

"Yes,  ma'am",  I  replied,  "this  trip  has  been 
a  pilgrimage."  ^ 
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19  9  8 
TURKEY  HARVEST 


7f  zvas  a  good  year  for  turkey  hunters  hut  the 

carryover  of  jakes  from  the  '98  season  will 

provide  an  even  better  season  in  '99/' 

predicts  Danny  Timmer, 

wild  turkey  study  leader. 


rhe  turkey  hunters  in  Louisiana 
experienced  a  very  productive 
spring  1998  turkey  hunting  season 
based  on  conversations  with 
unters  and  voluntary  check  station  data. 
)ne  thousand  six  hundred  thirty-one  (1631) 
irds  were  reported  at  the  approximately  150 
oluntary  weigh  stations  this  year.  Of  the 
Drty-one  (41)  parishes  reporting  data  via 
heck  stations,  twenty-four  (24)  parishes 
idicated  an  increase  over  1997,  fifteen  (15) 
idicated  a  decrease,  and  two  (2)  remained 
ie  same. 
For  analysis  purposes,  the  state  was  divid- 
d  into  5  regions  based  on  historical  habi- 
Jt/geology.  These  include  Northwest 
,oblolly/Shortleaf /Hardwood,  North 

Mississippi  Delta,  Western  Longleaf  Pine, 
i-tchafalaya  and  South  Mississippi  Delta, 
nd  Southeast  Loblolly.  The  number  of 
arkeys  checked  increased  in  4  of  the  5 
2gions  (fig.l).  The  Southeast  Loblolly 
Region  recorded  the  greatest  number  of 
-irkeys  in  1998.  However,  the  most  dramat- 
:  increase  during  the  1989-1998  period  has 
ccurred  in  the  Northwest 

.oblolly/Shortleaf/  Hardwood  region  with 
n  increase  from  52  turkeys  reported  in  1989 
D  506  turkeys  reported  in  1998.  This  is  due 
3  a  number  of  factors  but  primarily  to  sub- 
tantial  acreages  of  new  areas  open  to  hunt- 
"ig   resulting  from  successful   restocking 


efforts.  Excellent  production  and  more  and 
better  distributed  check  stations  in  the 
region  the  past  few  years  also  contributed  to 
the  increase.  Other  regions  have  been  rela- 
tively stable  since  1991.  Also  of  note  is  the 
disparity  among  adult  and  juvenile  percent- 
ages among  regions.  In  the  southern  half  the 
state,  the  percent  adult  is  about  90  while  the 
percent  adult  is  about  70  in  the  west  and 
northwest. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  (275) 
turkeys  were  harvested  in  1998  on  the  22 
Wildlife  Management  Areas  (WMAs)  that 
had  spring  turkey  hunting.  This  was  an 
increase  of  55  turkeys  over  the  number  har- 
vested in  1997.  However,  on  areas  open  both 
years,  about  a  15%  decrease  in  harvest  was 
observed.  The  1998  harvest  on  WMAs  was 
better  than  1996,  a  year  when  most  areas 
were  also  open  (Table  2). 

Data  presented  are  only  from  check  sta- 
tions except  for  the  WMA  information.  The 
Department  index  to  the  turkey  harvest  is 
determined  through  its  annual  Big  and  Small 
Game  Harvest  Survey  and  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  next  year.  However,  a  higher  num- 
ber reported  at  the  check  stations  usually 
correlates  with  a  higher  number  of  turkeys 
harvested  statewide.  Based  on  our  statewide 
harvest  surveys,  check  station  record 
approximately  15%  of  our  estimated  turkey 
harvest.  ^ 
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Gobblers  Recorded  At  Voluntary  Check  Stations 
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Table  2 
Turkey  Harvest  on  the  Wildlife 
Management  Areas  from  1996-1998, 


WMA 


1996 


Ben's  Creek 

21 

Big  Lake 

12 

Bodca 

20 

Boeuf 

3 

Boise  Vernon 

8 

Camp  Beauregard 

2 

Dewey  Wills 

16 

Fort  Polk 

8 

Georgia-Pacific 

16 

Grassy  Lake 

5 

Jackson  Bien\'ille 

13 

Little  Ri\'er 

1 

Loggy  Bayou 

4 

Pearl  River 

7 

Peason  Ridge 

1 

Pomme  de  Terre 

3 

Red  River/  Three  Rivers 

4 

Sabine 

Closed 

Sandy  Hollow 

7 

Sherburne 

42 

Sicily  Island  Hills 

Closed 

Tunic  Hills 

3 

1997 

24 

12 

29 

3 

15 

6 

Closed 

19 

13 

Closed 

12 

Closed 

2 

5 

0 

Closed 

Closed 

Closed 

4 

60 

12 

4 


1998 

32 
12 
21 

2 

3 

3 

4 
14 
11 
10 
26 

0 

1 

6 

1 

4 
61 

8 

7 
40 

6 

3 


Total 


231 


220 


275 
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nswers  to  environmental  questions. 


How  much  of  a  problem  does  sewage 
from  boats  pose  to  the  environment? 

A  boat  cruising  well  offshore  at  five  knots, 
discharging  a  20-gallon  holding  tank,  using  a 
three  gallon  per  minute  pump,  poses  little 
risk  of  health  hazard  or  environmental  harm. 
Several  hundred  boats,  on  the  other  hand, 
congregated  in  a  small  harbor  for  a  sailboat 
regatta  or  boating  festival,  dumping  toilet 
waste  directly  overboard  can  definitely  pre- 
sent a  problem. 

What  harm  does  the  discharge  of  raw  or 
inadequately  treated  sewage  have  on  our 
waterways? 

The  impact  of  sewage  on  our  waterways 
falls  into  three  categories: 

•  aesthetic  revulsion. 

•  health  hazards. 

•  lowering  of  oxygen  levels  in  water  . 
Although  aesthetic  revulsion  is  the  most 

visible  of  the  three  hazards,  it  has  the  least 
impact  from  an  ecological  point  of  view.  The 
absence  of  floating  waste  does  not  mean  that 
the  surrounding  waters  are  safe  from  other 
negative  effects  of  sewage  discharge 

What  scientific  proof  exists  that  links 
boat  sewage  and  health  hazards? 

From  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  lirik 
between  boat  waste  discharge  and  harm  to 
the  general  public's  health  is  not  absolutely 
proven.    Circumstantial  evidence,  however. 


is  very  convincing  and  has  led  many  state 
regulatory  agencies  to  believe  that  boats 
directly  contribute  to  the  degradation  of 
shellfish  beds  and  swimming  beaches. 

In  the  absence  of  scientific  proof,  why  do 
officials  heavily  regulate  disposal? 

The  following  quotation  from  environ- 
mental engineering  and  sarutation  officials 
explains  the  reasoning  for  stringent  controls 
of  all  human  waste; 

The  improper  disposal  of  human 
excreta  and  sewage  is  one  of  the 
major  factors  threatening  the  health 
and  comfort  of  individuals  in  areas 
where  satisfactory  sewage  systems 
are  not  available.  This  is  so  because 
very  large  numbers  of  different  dis- 
ease producing  organisms  can  be 
found  in  the  fecal  discharges  of  ill 
and  apparently  healthy  persons. 

Surveys  show  that  five  to  ten 
percent  of  the  population  are  carriers 
of  Endamoeba  Histolytica,  causing 
amoebic  dysentery,  and  25  percent  of 
the  population  are  carriers  of  ascarid, 
hookworm  or  tapeworm.  Studies  in 
an  American  city  showed  that  9.1 
percent  of  the  local  population  har- 
bored Endamoeba  Histolytica  and  that 
23.1  percent  harbored  parasites. 

Knowing  that  other  organisms 
causing  various  type  of  diarrhea, 
bacillary  dysentery,  infectious  hepati- 
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tis,  salmonella  infection,  and  many 
other  illnesses  are  found  in  excreta,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  all  sewage 
should  be  considered  presumably 
contaminated,  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt,  with  disease  producing 
organisms. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  fecal 
:oliform  and  contamination  of  shellfish 
beds? 

Mollusks  (oysters,  clams,  mussels)  filter 
:iny  particles,  including  bacteria,  as  they 
Dump  water  across  their  gills  and  into  their 
stomachs.  As  a  result,  they  have  the  ability  to 
ibsorb  the  bacteria,  which  are  floating  in  sur- 
rounding waters  and  pass  them  on  to  unsus- 
Decting  consumers.  NOTE:  Proper  cooking 
effectively  destroys  harmful  organisms. 

So  efficient  are  the  mollusks'  filtering  capa- 
bilities that  one  oyster  can  filter  50  to  100  gal- 
ons  of  water  per  day.  When  waste  is  dis- 
persed over  a  shellfish  bed,  it  can  potentially 
3e  concentrated  in  the  underlying  shellfish. 

Is  urine  sterile? 

Since  the  vast  majority  of  people  are  dis- 
ease-free, this  is  usually  correct  and  therefore 
xrine  does  not  contribute  to  increased  col- 
iorm  counts.  One  should  not  conclude,  how- 
ever, that  urine  from  a  diseased  individual 
vill  not  transmit  infection.  Although  rarely 
■Qund  in  developed  countries,  urinary  carri- 
ers of  t3^hoid  have  a  persistent  infection  and 
mil  regularly  discharge  typhoid  bacilli. 

What  is  BOD  and  how  does  it  relate  to  the 
narine  ecosystem? 

Biochemical  Oxygen  Demand  (BOD)  is  the 
)ther  major  indicator  of  pollution  by  organic 
materials.  According  to  one  authority  on 
narina  development  and  operation,  BOD  is 
perhaps  the  most  serious  consequence  of 
vaste  discharge  in  terms  of  the  natural  envi- 
•orm^ents. 

In  both  air  and  water  environments,  the 
)xygen  produced  by  plants  is  offset  by  the 
)xygen  consumed  by  animals,  and  the 
•everse  is  true  of  carbon  dioxide,  so  an  equi- 
ibrium  is  maintained  both  on  land  and  water 
between  plants  and  animals. 

The  marine  ecosystem  goes  out  of  balance 
vhen  an  external  source  of  oxygen  demand  is 
idded  (i.e.  farm  animal  wastes,  agricultural 
rhemicals,  faulty  septic  tanks  or  direct  dis- 
:harge  of  sewage  from  boats).  These  dis- 
:harges  act  as  fertilizers  to  microscopic  plants 
such  as  algae,  but  the  added  oxygen  from 


photosynthesis  of  the  increased  numbers  of 
aquatic  plants  is  less  than  the  amount  of  oxy- 
gen consumed  during  their  decomposition. 
Once  all  the  oxygen  is  depleted,  the  water 
becomes  stagnant  and  can  only  be  inhabited 
by  anaerobic  (absence  of  oxygen)  organisms. 

What  is  the  comparative  BOD  of  boat 
waste  to  other  sources  of  sewage  discharge? 

Blackwater  (toilet  wastewater)  from  boats 
can  have  a  severe  impact  in  warmer  water, 
when  peak  boating  activity  coincides  with 
lowered  solubilities  of  oxygen  and  higher 
metaloic  rates  of  marine  organisms.  As  tem- 
perature increases,  dissolved  oxygen  decreas- 
es. Raw  sewage  discharge  from  boats  con- 
tributes to  the  overall  problem  of  decreasing 
oxygen  levels. 

What  evidence  exists  that  boats  equipped 
with  holding  tanks  on  coastal  waters  will 
provide  any  better  level  of  control? 

At  least  one  pleasure  boat  harbor  has 
developed  an  effective  program  to  control 
fecal  coliform  levels.  In  Avalon  Harbor, 
California,  every  incoming  boat  is  greeted  by 
a  representative  of  the  harbormaster's  office, 
who  deposits  a  dye  tablet  in  the  on-board  toi- 
let system.  Any  discharge  from  a  moored 
boat  will  be  colored  with  fluorescent  dye,  and 
in  such  cases  the  boat  is  ejected  from  the  har- 
bor and  the  operator  fined. 

PUMPOUT  STATIONS 
Northern  Gulf  Region 

More  than  65  pumpout  stations  are  scat- 
tered along  the  coastal  beaches  and  inland 
waterways  of  the  northern  Gulf  Coast.  A  few 
are  private  but  the  majority  are  public. 

Some  of  these  stations  are  pumpouts,  some 
dumpouts.  Some  are  open  24  hours;  others 
during  regular  daylight  hours.  A  few  charge 
fees  from  $2  to  $10,  but  most  are  free. 

Following  is  a  list  of  public  facilities  avail- 
able to  boaters  in  the  Gulf  states.  The  list  is 
current  according  to  state  environmental 
offices.  However,  marinas  do  close;  others  are 
in  the  process  of  adding  pumpout  stations. 
As  you're  plarming  your  cruise,  check  with 
these  marinas  beforehand  to  make  sure  their 
facilities  are  operational. 

Remember,  it  is  illegal  to  flush  waste  over- 
board in  inshore  areas.  If  you  have  an 
installed  toilet,  you  must  have  an  approved 
marine  sanitation  device,  which  for  most 
recreational  boaters  means  a  holding  tank. 
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Be  kind  to  the  waterways  and  pump  out  sewage  properly  at 
these  locations: 


Louisiana 

1.  Bridge  Side  Marina,  Grand  Isle,  Gulf, 
(504)  787-2419 

2.  Buckeye  Landing,  Esto,  Toledo  Bend, 
(318)  586-7500 

3.  Lake  End  Park  ($2),  Morgan  City,  L. 
Palourde,  (318)  380-4623 

4.  Marina  Del  Ray  ($10),  Madisonville, 
Tchefuncte,  (504)  845-4474 

5.  Mariner's  Village,  Mandeville,  L. 
Pontchartrain,  (504)  626-1517 

6.  Moon  Lake  Resort,  Monroe,  Quachita 
River,  (318)  322-2300 

7.  Municipal  Yacht  Harbor,  N.O.,  L. 
Pontchartrain,  (504)  288-14318. 

8.  Oak  Harbor  Marina,  Slidell,  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  (504)  641-1044 

9.  Orleans  Marina,  New  Orleans,  L. 
Ponchartrain,  (504)  288-2351 

10.  Pleasure  Point  Landing,  Toro,  Toledo 
Bend,  (318)  565-4810 

11.  South  Shore  Harbor,  N.O.,  Lake 
Ponchartrain,  (504)  245-3152 

12.  Twin  Island  Park,  Negreet,  Toledo 
Bend,  (318)  256-4118 

13.  Venice  Marina,  Venice,  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  (504)  534-9357 

14.  Yacht  Works/Prieto,  Mandeville, 
Bayou  Castine,  (504)  626-7847 

Mississippi 

1.  Bay  Springs  Marina,  New  Site 
(TomBigBee),  (601)  728-2449 

2.  Biloxi  Small  Craft  Harbor,  Biloxi, 
(601)436-4062 

3.  Broadwater  Beach  Marina,  Biloxi, 
(601)  388-8869 

4.  Gulfport  Small  Craft  Harbor, 
Gulfport,  (601)  868-5713 

5.  Long  Beach  Small  Craft  Harbor,  Long 
Beach,  (601)863-479 

6.  Midway  Marina,  Fulton  (TomBigBee), 
(601)862-7306 

7.  Ocean  Springs  Small  Craft  Harbor,  O. 
Spgs,  (601)  875-4696 

8.  Pascagoula  Inner  Harbor,  Pascagoula, 
(601)  938-6627 

9.  Pass  Christian  Municipal  Harbor,  P. 
Christian,  (601)  452-3315 


10.  Point  Cadet  Marina,  Biloxi,  (601) 
436-312 

11.  Singing  River  Yacht  Club, 
Pascagoula,  (601)  769-1876 


Alabama 

1.  Bayside  Marina,  Mobile  Bay,  (334) 
928-4818 

2.  Dead  Lake  Marina,  Creola, 
(334)  675-0320 

3.  Dog  River  Marina,  Dog  River,  (334) 
471-4517 

4.  Grand  Marnier  Marina,  Dog  River, 
(334)  653-4300 

5.  Mess  About  Marina,  Orange  Beach, 
(334)981-6000 

6.  Orange  Beach  Marina,  Orange  Beach, 
(334)  981-4207 

7.  Pirate's  Cove  Marina,  Josephine,  (334) 
987-1224 

8.  Zeke,  Landing,  Orange  Beach,  (334) 
981-4007 


Florida  Panhandle 

1.  Bay  Point  Marina,  Panama  city,  (800) 
874-7105 

2.  Destin  Yacht  Club,  Destin,  (850)  654- 
1084 

3.  Fort  Walton  Yacht  Basin,  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  (904)  244-5725 

4.  Gulf  Marina,  Panama  City,  (904)  763- 
3291 

5.  Marina  Cafe  Yacht  Club,  Destin  (904) 
837-5427 

6.  Mexico  Beach  Canal  Park,  Mexico 
Beach,  (904)  648-5700 

7.  No  Mar  Southwind,  Pensacola,  (904) 
492-3503 

8.  Rod  &  Reel  Marina,  Pensacola,  (904) 
492-0100 

9.  Southwind  Marina,  Pensacola,  (904) 
492-0333 

10.  Treasure  Island  Marina,  Panama  city, 
(904)  234-6533 
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Louisiana  Nature 
i n vestiqator 

THE  WATER  CYCLE 


This  article  is  a  re-print  from  the  March/April  1994  Louisiana 
Conservationist . 

Water  exists  naturally  on  the  earth  and  in  the 
atmosphere  in  all  three  of  its  physical  forms:  solid,  liq- 
uid, and  gas.  Its  chemical  formula  is  H2O,  which 

means  that  it  takes  two  hydrogen  atoms  combined 
with  one  oxygen  atom  to  make  a  molecule  of  water. 
Because  these  molecules  are  very  small  and  light 
weight,  they  remain  invisible  and  suspended  in  air  as 
the  gas  we  call  water  vapor.  When  large  numbers  of 
them  join  together,  they  become  the  liquid  water  we 
all  know  and  can  see.  If  the  temperature  is  below 
freezing,  the  molecules  arrange  themselves  into  a 
repeating  pattern  or  soHd  crystal  we  call  ice. 

Water  is  constantly  being  transferred 
between  the  earth's  surface  and  the  atmosphere.  This 
continuous  exchange  of  water  in  all  of  its  forms  is 
called  the  water  cycle.  It  involves  processes  that 
change  water  from  one  form  to  another,  then  back 
again,  while  moving  it  across  great  distances.  The  raw 
materials  for  the  water  cycle  are  air,  water  vapor,  and 
liquid  water  in  large  quantities. 

Take  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  example.  Every 
day  the  sun  warms  the  surface  waters  enough  to 
cause  some  molecules  to  evaporate-that  is,  to  change 
from  a  liquid  into  water  vapor.  With  600,000  square 
miles  of  surface  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
process  of  evaporation  is  going  on  all  the  time. 

Green  plants,  like  trees  and  grass,  add  to  the 
overall  moisture  content  of  the  atmosphere  by  releas- 
ing water  vapor  as  a  part  of  their  life  processes.  This 
process  is  called  evapotranspiration,  contributes  sig- 
nificantly to  the  water  vapor  in  the  water  cycle. 

If  air  containing  this  water  is  warmer  than  air 
nearby,  it  will  expand  as  it  rises  high  in  the  atmos- 
phere where  temperatures  are  cooler.  As  the  warm, 
moist  air  cools,  it  contracts.  The  molecules  of  water 
vapor  are  crowded  closer  together  until  they  merge  to 
form  tiny  droplets  of  liquid  H20-water.  This  process, 
called  condensation,  is  another  important  step  in  the 
water  cycle.  It  is  the  process  that  produces  clouds. 


Three  conditions  must  be  met  for  condensa- 
tion to  take  place.  The  air  must  be  saturated  with 
water  vapor-holding  all  it  can  at  its  temperature.  Then 
the  air  must  be  cooled.  In  our  area  cooling  is  usually 
the  result  of  air  rising  into  the  colder  layers  of  the 
atmosphere.  Cooling  crowds  the  water  vapor  mole- 
cules together.  Third,  the  air  must  contain  solid  parti- 
cles to  which  the  condensing  water  can  adhere  to. 
These  solid  surfaces  may  be  natural  pollutants  such  as 
smoke  particles  or  pollen  grains  or  even  salt  crystals 
off  the  ocean.  Without  these  solid  particles,  no  clouds 
at  all  will  form. 

Condensation  also  occurs  at  and  near  the 
earth's  surface.  As  air  cools  and  contracts,  near  the 
ground,  water  vapor  condenses  into  liquid  water  on 
the  nearest  available  surfaces.  Air  cooling  and  con- 
densing just  above  the  ground  produce  clouds  called 
fog.  Fog  often  forms  along  Louisiana's  bayous  and 
marshes  when  the  night  air  has  chilled  more  quickly 
than  the  water.  Morning  dew  is  condensation  that 
forms  on  grass,  automobiles  and  bicycles  left  out 
overnight.  These  items  become  the  solid  surfaces  to 
which  the  condensed  water  attaches.  If  temperatures 
happen  to  be  below  freezing  when  the  water  \apor 
condenses,  the  clouds  that  form  will  be  made  of  icy 
crystals  instead  of  liquid  water.  At  ground  level,  a 
beautiful  and  fragile  coating  of  frost  would  result 
from  condensation  at  temperatures  below  freezing. 

As  long  as  they  remain  inside  a  cloud,  water 
droplets  continue  to  grow  larger  and  larger. 
Eventually  gravity  pulls  them  to  the  ground.  This 
falling  water  is  called  precipitation.  In  Louisiana  we 
usually  see  it  In  the  form  of  rain  but  it  may  also  occur 
in  the  form  of  snow,  sleet,  or  hail. 

While  clouds  may  seem  to  hold  vast  quanti- 
ties of  water  suspended  high  above  the  earth's  sur- 
face, water  actually  spends  verv  little  time  in  the 
atmosphere.  About  97  percent  of  the  earth's  water  is 
found  in  the  oceans.  Only  one  -thousandth  of  one  per- 
cent of  all  the  water  on  earth  is  in  the  air  at  any  par- 
ticular time. 
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Once  the  water  is  back  on  the  ground  it  may  run  off  directly  into  canals,  streams,  rivers  or  lakes,  or  it  may 
infiItrate(soak  into)  the  ground,  but  eventually  most  of  it  returns  to  the  sea.  Streams  that  empty  into  the  Mississippi 
River  send  their  water  downstream  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Surface  waters  may  take  only  days  or  weeks  to  travel  back 
to  the  sea,  while  underground  waters  may  take  months  or  even  years  to  complete  the  journey.  There  the  water  is 
ready  to  be  recycled  into  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation. 

Of  course,  water  may  be  evaporated  directly  from  a  lake  or  even  the  Mississippi  River  itself,  starting  the 
water  cycle  again  from  a  new  location.  Or  winds  may  push  clouds  long  distances  to  rain  far  away  from  where  they 
formed.  Mountainous  areas  tend  to  drain  water  more  directly  into  streams  and  rivers,  while  flatter  terrains  may  hold 
more  water  in  ponds  and  lakes,  once  again  making  it  available  for  evaporation. 

The  climate  of  an  area  is  also  important.  Ln  colder  regions,  water  evaporates  more  slowly  or  remains  as  ice 
for  extended  periods. 

The  amount  of  surface  water  present  adds  significantly  to  the  water  vapor  potential  for  clouds  and  precipi- 
tation. The  composition  of  the  racks  and  soils  each  determine  whether  precipitation  will  infiltrate  the  ground  or  wash 
over  the  surface  and  into  streams  or  rivers.  The  presence  of  rock  layers  which  permit  the  infiltration  of  rain  water 
encourages  plant  growth  and  retention  of  topsoil  by  plant  roots.  That  same  porous  rock  may  also  act  as  a  natural  fil- 
tering system  for  subsurface  water  sources. 

Here  in  Louisiana's  warm  climate,  abundant  surface  waters  and  bountiful  plant  growth  mean  that  we  can 
observe  every  process  in  the  water  cycle  operating  almost  every  day.  Just  go  outside  and  have  a  look. 


ACTIVITY 

Make  your  own  water  cycle: 

1.  Place  several  inches  of  soil  in  one  half  of  a  small  rectangular  aquarium  or  transparent  plastic  shoe  box.  Pack  the 
soil  firmly. 

2.  Pour  water  slowly  in  the  other  half  of  the  aquarium.  The  soil  level  should  be  slightly  above  the  water  level. 

3.  Cover  the  water  half  of  the  aquarium  with  clear  plastic  wrap  and  the  soil  half  with  aluminum  foil.  Seal  all  edges 
securely. 

4.  Shine  a  lamp  into  the  sid  of  the  aquarium,  through  the  glass,  to  stimulate  the  sun. 

5.  Allow  the  light  to  shine  for  15  minutes. 

6.  Now  place  several  ice  cubes  on  top  of  the  aluminum  foil. 

What  happened  to  the  water  inside  the  aquarium  while  the  light  was  on? 

What  started  to  happen  shortly  after  placing  the  ice  cubes  on  the  foil?  why? 

What  do  you  think  was  the  purpose  of  the  ice  cubes? 

Would  we  have  seen  the  same  results  without  the  ice  cubes? 

Wliat  serves  the  same  purpose  in  nature  as  the  ice  cubes? 

What  would  happen  to  the  water  cycle  if  the  atmosphere  did  not  get  colder  with  altitude? 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  some  rain  drops  seem  to  be  much  larger  than  others? 
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BY  MAJ.  KEITH  LACAZE 

How  and  When  To  Contact  A 
Wildlife  Agent 

Anyone  who  hunts,  fishes,  boats 
or  is  involved  in  any  other  type  of  out- 
door related  activity  may  at  some 
point  need  to  contact  a  wildlife  agent. 
It  may  be  for  information,  to  report  a 
violation  or  for  assistance  in  an  emer- 
gency. How  does  someone  reach 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Enforcement? 
Unlike  local  fire,  emergency  and 
police  services,  wildlife  agents  are 
not  available  via  911,  but  we  are  eas- 
ily contacted  in  a  number  of  ways. 

Louisiana  has  nine  LDWF 
Enforcement  region  offices  in  the 
state.  The  offices  are  open  Monday 
through  Friday  from  8  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  A  wildlife  agent  may  be  contact- 
ed through  the  region  office  during 
the  business  day.  The  region  offices 
and  the  locations  and  phone  numbers 
are  as  follows: 

Region  1  Minden  318-  371-3049 
Region  2  Monroe  318-362-3139 
Region  3  Pineville  318-487-5634 
Region  4  Ferriday  318-757-3072 
Region  5  Lake  Charles  318-491-2588 
Region  6  Opelousas  318-948-0259 
Region  7  Baton  Rouge  504-765-2999 
Region  8  New  Orleans  504-568-5616 
Region  9  Thibodaux  504-447-0821 

Enforcement  Division  headquar- 
ters is  located  in  Baton  Rouge  at  504- 
765-2989.  This  office  also  operates 
from  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

After  hours  and  weekend  calls  are 
handled  by  the  Enforcement 
Division's  Communications  Center 
located  at  Headquarters  in  Baton 
Rouge.  The  Com.  Center  or  Dispatch 
is  manned  around  the  clock,  seven 
days  a  week.  Two  toll  free  numbers 
are  provided  for  public  contact. 
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1-800-442-2511  is  the  in-state 
Operation  Game  Thief  hotline,  and  1- 
800-256-2749  is  the  out-of-state  num- 
ber. Both  may  be  used  to  report  viola- 
tions or  to  obtain  information  or  assis- 
tance. A  third  number,  1-800-268- 
7853  is  provided  for  Boating  Safety 
information  including  scheduled 
classes  and  locations.  The  Baton 
Rouge  local  number  for  Dispatch  is 
765-2706.  The  Operation  Game  Thief 
hotline  number  is  printed  on  hunting 
and  fishing  regulation  pamphlets, 
hunting  and  fishing  license  carriers 
and  several  other  department  publica- 
tions. 

Dispatch  and  the  region  offices 
have  radio  contact  with  wildlife  agents 
on  duty.  Radio  contact  is  statewide 
and  all  agents  monitor  both  dispatch 
and  their  regional  patrol  frequency. 
The  radio  system  is  state-of-the-art 
and  has  reduced  response  time  to  in- 
process  violations  and  emergency 
assistance  calls. 

Many  wildlife  agents  also  have 
radio  contact  with  the  local  sheriff's 
office  or  provide  telephone  numbers 
to  local  law  enforcement  agencies  so 
they  can  be  quickly  reached  when 
needed.  Most  agents  have  home 
telephone  numbers  listed  in  the  public 
directory,  though  they  are  not  required 
to  do  so.  Some  provide  people  in  their 
patrol  district  with  a  home  telephone 
number,  especially  if  the  person  lives 
in  an  area  plagued  with  poaching. 

Now  that  we  know  how  to  contact 
Wildlife  Enforcement,  let's  discuss 
when  it  is  necessary.  If  someone  is 
witnessing  a  wildlife  or  fish  violation  in 
progress,  time  is  critical.  Get  to  a 
phone  as  quickly  as  possible  and  call 
dispatch  using  the  800  number.  Be 
prepared  to  give  the  nature  of  the  vio- 
lation, an  accurate  location,  descrip- 
tions of  the  people  involved,  vehicle  or 
boat  descriptions  and  license  or  regis- 
tration numbers.  The  information  will 
be  radioed  to  the  nearest  agent  on 
duty.  If  the  violators  leave  the  scene, 
give  the  direction  of  travel.  Leave  a 
call  back  number  if  possible  in  case 
more  information  is  needed. 

In  situations  where  someone  dis- 
covers evidence  of  a  violation  or  has 


information  about  a  recurring  violation 
which  is  not  in  progress  at  the 
moment,  it  is  still  a  good  idea  to  call 
and  report  the  information  quickly.  If 
the  caller  knows  a  likely  suspect  or 
has  some  idea  about  when  the  viola- 
tion may  occur  again,  report  it.  For 
example:  A  group  of  hunters  return  to 
camp  and  hunt  in  the  same  area 
nearly  every  weekend  during  deer 
season.  After  they  leave  on  weekend 
someone  discovers  evidence  of  an 
illegal  deer  kill  or  other  violation.  The 
information  should  be  reported.  The 
wildlife  agent  can  arrange  to  set  up 
surveillance  on  the  group  or  check 
them  the  next  weekend  and  stands  a 
good  chance  of  making  an  arrest  if 
they  habitually  violate  the  law. 

If  hunters  or  fishermen  have  ques- 
tions about  regulations,  they  can  call 
dispatch  or  their  local  region  office  for 
more  information  or  an  explanation.  It 
is  a  good  idea  to  call  the  department 
for  a  complete  explanation  of  any  reg- 
ulation which  causes  confusion  or  if 
someone  is  not  sure  what  season 
dates  apply  to  their  hunting  area.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  deer  and  turkey 
hunting  areas,  shrimping  zones  and 
freshwater/saltwater  designations. 

The  most  critical  time  for  quick 
contact  with  the  department  is  when 
emergency  assistance  is  needed. 
Search  and  Rescue  is  a  major  func- 
tion of  the  Enforcement  Division. 
Wildlife  agents  are  often  the  only  law 
enforcement  personnel  familiar  with 
remote  areas  and  confusing  networks 
of  bayous  and  waterways  and  are 
trained  in  search  and  rescue  tech- 
niques. If  someone  is  overdue  from  a 
hunting  or  fishing  trip  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time,  don't  hesitate 
to  call  for  help.  Our  record  for  locating 
lost  or  stranded  outdoorsmen  is  very 
good  and  several  lives  have  been 
saved  by  agents  finding  people 
before  exposure  to  the  elements 
could  claim  more  lives. 

Public  service  and  assistance  are 
a  very  important  part  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Enforcement.  We  strive  to 
provide  the  best  wildlife  law  enforce- 
ment we  can  offer  and  are  just  a 
phone  call  away. 


Get  On-Line  with  BTNEP 

The  Barataria-Terrebonne  National 
Estuary  Program  (BTNEP)  is  now  on- 
line. BTNEP  is  using  the  internet  to 
increase  public  awareness  of  the 
Barataria-Terrebonne  Estuary  and 
efforts  to  help  preserve  and  restore 
this  fragile  wetland  area. 

The  web  site  (www.btnep.org)  con- 
tains information  about  the  program, 
the  estuary  and  projects  currently 
underway. 

Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  personnel  were  heavily 
involved  in  the  initial  five  years  of  the 
BTNEP  program,  during  which  51 
priority  problems  were  identified. 
LDWF  personnel  served  as  members 
of  the  Policy,  Management  and 
Scientific/Technical  committees.  The 
Department  curtently  has  staff  mem- 
bers serving  on  the  Management 
Conference  which  has  replaced  the 
above  mentioned  committees. 

"We  see  our  web  site  as  a  direct 
and  effective  way  of  getting  our  infor- 
mation about  the  efforts  of  the 
Barataria-Terrebonne  Estuary 

Program  to  the  public,"  said  program 
director  Kerry  St.  Pe.  "It  is  an  excel- 
lent environmental  education 
resource  and  will  help  our  citizens 
track  the  many  efforts  now  in 
progress  to  implement  the  51  actions 
in  our  comprehensive  management 
plan.  This  effort  reflects  a  partnership 
between  the  BTNEP,  the  National 
Wetlands  Research  Center  and  the 
Louisiana  Department  of 

Environmental  Quality." 

Stretching  over  four  million  acres 
between  the  Mississippi  and 
Atchafalaya  Rivers,  from  the  Gulf 
Coast  to  Morganza,  the  estuary  is  an 
important  resource  for  the  state  and 
an  area  that  loses  more  coastal  wet- 


lands than  any  other  estuarine 
region  in  the  world.  The  Barataria- 
Terrebonne  National  Estuary 
Program  is  a  coalition  of  local  citi- 
zens, government,  private  and  com- 
mercial interests.  By  identifying 
problems  within  the  estuary,  assess- 
ing trends,  designing  pollution  con- 
trol and  developing  resource  man- 
agement strategies,  the  program  is 
working  to  preserve  and  restore  the 
Barataria-Terrebonne  Estuary. 

Hard  Work  Pays  Off  For 
Enforcement  Captain 

Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Enforcement  Division 
Captain  Irvin  Sandy  Dares  was  pre- 
sented with  a  check  for  $1 ,000  dur- 
ing the  June  4,  1998  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  meeting  in 
Baton  Rouge.  The  presentation  was 
made  to  Dares  as  premium  pay  for 
attainment  of  education  and  training 
credentials. 

Dares  was  presented  with  a  one 
time  cash  award  of  $500  for  the 


attainment  of  a  Certificate  in 
Supervisory  Techniques  (CST)  and 
another  one  time  cash  award  for  the 
attainment  of  Certified  Public 
Manager  (CPM). 

To  earn  the  CST,  Dares  completed 
100  hours  of  classroom  study, 
passed  tests  and  submitted  on-the- 
job  projects.  Dares  was  certified  on 
Jan.  15,  1993.  To  earn  the  CPM, 
Dares  completed  an  additional  200 
hours  of  classroom  study,  passed 
tests  and  submitted  projects  on 
classroom  material.  He  received  his 
CPM  on  March  1,  1996. 

Dares  is  the  only  LDWF  employee 
to  receive  both  certifications.  "I  think 
it's  good  that  the  administration 
wants  to  encourage  employees  to  go 
through  with  the  training  and  I'd  like 
to  thank  my  superiors  for  allowing  me 
the  time  to  go  to  class,"  said  Dares. 

The  CST  and  the  CPM  are  desig- 
nated under  the  Comprehensive 
Public  Training  Program  which  is  part 
of  the  Certified  Public  Manager 
Consortium. 


Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Commission  Chairman  Thomas  Gattle  presents  LDWF  Capt.  Irvin  Dares 
a  check  for  attainment  of  education  and  training  credentials. 
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Hunters  Win  Shotguns 
For  Check  Station  Support 

Three  hunters  won  Remington 
870  Turkey  Express  shotguns  for 
their  contribution  to  the  management 
of  wild  turkeys  in  Louisiana  during 
the  1998  hunting  season.  The 
names  were  picked  in  a  drawing 
held  during  the  regular  June  meeting 
of  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission.  The  firearms  were 
donated  by  the  Louisiana  Chapter  of 
the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation. 

Winners  James  Miller  of  Eunice, 
Gary  Williamson  of  Baskin  and 
Burke  Jones  of  Greensburg  qualified 
for  the  drawing  by  checking  their 
turkeys  at  voluntary  weigh-in  sta- 
tions during  the  1998  turkey  season. 
Mike  Olinde,  LDWF  Research 
Program  Manager,  presented  the 
1998  turkey  hunting  season  report  at 
the  Commission  meeting. 

According  to  the  report,  hunters 
weighed  in  1,631  birds  during  the 
1998  season,  an  increase  of  about 
17  percent  over  last  year.  Of  the  41 
parishes  reporting  data  via  check 
stations,  21  reported  an  increase 
over  the  1997  season,  15  reported  a 
decrease  and  two  remained  the 
same.  Based  on  statewide  harvest 
surveys,  check  stations  record 
approximately  15  percent  of 
Louisiana's  estimated  turkey  har- 
vest. 

The  DWLF  developed  the  volun- 
tary weigh-in  program  in  1986  as  a 
method  to  help  track  the  harvest  and 
health  of  Louisiana's  wild  turkey  pop- 
ulation. 

School  Raises  Money  for 
Endangered  Species 


Louisiana's  endangered  species 
were  given  a  helping  hand  when  fifth 
graders  from  Walker  Elementary 
School  donated  more  than  $360  to 
the  LDWF  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
helping  listed  animals  in  our  state. 

The  children  came  up  with  the  idea 
to  raise  money  for  endangered 
species  after  reading  about  the  life 
and  work  of  the  environmentalist 
Rachel  Carson.  "As  we  were  reading 
the  book,  we  decided  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  out,"  said  fifth  grade 
reading  teacher  Page  Bushnell. 

A  check  for  $363.63  was  present- 
ed to  Natural  Heritage  Biologist  Gary 
Lester  at  the  school.  May  15,  1998 
following  a  presentation  on  endan- 
gered species.  During  the  presenta- 
tion, the  children  learned  about  black 
bears,  gopher  tortoises,  red  cockad- 
ed  woodpeckers,  bald  eagles  and 
other  endangered  species. 

The  donated  money  will  be  used  to 
buy  trees  which  will  be  planted  as 
part  of  a  multi  faceted  project  aimed 
at  extending  black  bear  habitat  in 
Madison  Parish.  "This  is  a  specific, 
hands  on  project  that  is  going  to  ben- 
efit the  black  bear,"  said  Lester. 
"Each  child  has  a  part  to  play  and  it's 
an  important  part.  This  is  the  first 


time  that  a  school  has  generated 
money  specifically  for  endangered 
species  and  donated  it  to  the 
Department  for  this  purpose.  We  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  efforts." 

Johnnie  Tarver  Retires 

Johnnie  W.  Tarver,  LDWF  Assistant 
Secretary',  is  retiring  August  15  end- 
ing a  30-year  career  serving  the 
Department.  He  began  in  the 
Department  in  1969  as  a  biologist  in 
the  Seafood  Division.  In  1978  he  was 
promoted  to  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Fur  and  Refuge  Division  and  in  1984 
became  Division  Chief.  He  served  as 
Habitat  Conservation  Division 
Administrator  Chief  in  from  1990-92 
and  served  as  Chief  Administrator  of 
the  F&R  Division  until  1996  when  he 
was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary. 

A  House  Resolution  sponsored  by 
Rep.  John  R.  Smith  and  a  Senate 
Resolution  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Donald  Hines  were  passed  during  the 
1998  Regular  Session,  commending 
Tarver  on  his  thirty  years  with  the 
Department  of  Wildlike  and  Fisheries. 

Red-Cockaded  Woodpecker- 
Habitat  Plan  Announced 

A  new  plan  to  encourage  restora- 


Walker  Elementary  School  sixth  graders  donated  more  than  $360  to  LDWF  for  endan- 
gered species  in  Louisiana,  specifically  the  black  bear. 
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tion  and  enhancement  of  red-cockad- 
ed  woodpecker  (RCW)  habitat  was 
presented  to  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  at  the  May 
meeting  by  the  Natural  Heritage 
Section.  In  developing  the  plan,  the 
Department  wants  to  encourage  pri- 
vate, state,  parish  and  city  landown- 
ers to  undertake  voluntary  enhance- 
ment activities  which  will  benefit 
nesting  and  foraging  habitat  for  this 
endangered  bird. 

In  the  mid  1800s,  red-cockaded 
woodpeckers  were  abundant  in 
southern  pine  forests.  Today,  as  a 
result  of  documented  population 
declines  and  extensive  habitat  loss 
and  fragmentation,  the  RCW  is  feder- 
ally listed  and  is  protected  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

Unlike  other  woodpeckers,  RCWs 
excavate  cavities  in  80-120  year  old 
live  pine  trees.  RCWs  depend  on 
extensive  pine  and  pine-hardwood 
forests  to  meet  their  foraging  require- 
ments. Much  of  the  longleaf  pine 
savannas  that  once  covered 
Louisiana  were  removed  during  the 
great  timber  cutting  era  early  this 
century. 

A  plan  was  outlined  that  would 
encourage  land  management  for  cre- 
ation and  preservation  of  RCW  habi- 
tat and  protection  of  the  species. 
This  plan  aims  to  identify  those  cre- 
ative and  aggressive  measures  that 
will  relieve  private  landowner  con- 
cerns and  at  the  same  time  benefit 
the  recovery  and  long-term  survival 
of  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker. 
The  principal  tool  presented  in  this 
regional  habitat  conservation  plan  is 
the  "safe  harbor"  agreement. 

Under  this  incentive,  landowners 
may  voluntarily  enter  into  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  with  the 
Department  in  which  they  agree  to 
undertake  proactive  management 
activities  designed  to  enhance  RCW 
habitat.  In  return,  the  landowner  is 
relieved  from  any  additional  liability 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
beyond  that  which  exists  at  the  time 
the  agreement  is  signed.  He  is  not 
responsible  for  any  RCWs  that  may 
nest  on  his  property  at  a  later  date. 


Thus,  the  landowner  is  given  "safe 
harbor"  from  added  liability. 

Berries  White,  Poisonous  Site — 

Leaflets  Three, 

Let  It  Be 

Poison  ivy,  poison  sumac  and  poi- 
son oak  make  life  miserable  for 
approximately  50  million  Americans 
each  year.  In  fact,  it's  hard  to  find  an 
outdoors  enthusiast  who  has  not  suf- 
fered at  least  one  bout  of  blistering, 
itching  skin  from  these  close  cousins 
of  the  cashew  family.  All  three 
plants  are  found  in  Louisiana. 
Poison  sumac  occurs  in  wet  areas 
such  as  pitcher-plant  bogs,  wet  lon- 
gleaf pine  savannas  and  seepy 
areas,  but  is  almost  never  found  in 
bottomland  hardwood  forests  and 
cypress  swamps.  Poison  oak  occurs 
in  dry  woodlands  growing  up  to  1.5- 
foot.  Of  the  three  plants,  poison  ivy 
is  the  most  prolific,  plaguing  every 
parish  in  our  state.  All  three  species 
bear  drooping  clusters  of  white 
berries. 

If  your  outdoor  activities  take  you 
into  areas  where  you  may  be 
exposed  to  these  plants,  it  is  wise  to 
take  precautions.  Wear  long  pants 
and  long-sleeved  shirts  and  avoid 
touching  your  face.  Any  infected 
areas  should  be  cleaned  with  rub- 
bing alcohol  and  then  washed  with 
water.  Soap  will  spread  the  urushiol 
other  parts  of  the  body 

LDWF  Credit 
Cards  Available 

Help  support  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
by  obtaining  and  using  your  LDWF 
MBNA  American  Bank  MasterCard. 
Every  time  you  use  it,  a  contribution 
will  be  made  to  the  Department  for 
the  conservation  and  protection  of 
Louisiana's  natural  resources. 

The  LDWF  logo  is  displayed  on 
the  face  of  cards.  To  apply  for  your 
LDWF  credit  card  call  1-800-932- 
2775.  For  more  information  call  the 
LDWF  Socioeconomic  Research  and 
Development  Section  at  504/765- 
2708.  Callers  should  mention  priority 
code  HFD6. 


Maurice  Cockerham,  LDWF 
Information  Manager  retires  and 
heads  out  to  sea. 

Maurice  Cockerham  Retires 

LDWF  Information  Manager 
Maurice  N.  Cockerham  retired  after 
15  years  of  service  with  the 
Information  and  Education  Division. 
Cockerham  began  in  1983  as  a  staff 
writer  and  was  promoted  in  1991  to 
Information  Manager. 

During  his  career  with  the 
Department,  Cockerham  also  sen/ed 
as  an  instructor  for  hunting  educa- 
tion, boating  safety,  all-terrrain  vehi- 
cle training,  sun^ival  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  Global  Positioning  Satellite 
instruction. 

Mercury  in  Fish 
Brochure  Available 

A  new  brochure  entitled  Mercury  in 
Fish  in  Louisiana  is  available  from 
the  LDWF  Library.  The  brochure  is  a 
guide  for  those  who  need  to  be  most 
careful  when  eating  fish  mercury 
advisory  areas. 

Lousiaiana  Conservationist 
Helps  Find  Kids 

Missing:  Christopher  Nguyen.  DOB: 
9/17/93.  Missing  from  Brookhaven, 
NY.  Sex:  Male.  Race:  White/Asian. 
Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts  of 
this  child  should  call  the  Suffolk 
County  Police  Dept.(NY)  at  1-516- 
852-6194  or  the  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children  at 
800/843-5678. 
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Bourgeois,  Bradley 

Zachary 

Richard,  Mitchell 

Sulphur 

Braswell,  Beau 

Grewell 

Roach,  Randall 

Denham  Springs 

Breen,  Randal 

West  Monroe 

Robichaux,  Joey 

Labadieville 

Breen,  Richard 

West  Monroe 

Robinson,  Britton 

Mandeville 

Campesi,  Miciiael 

Bayou  Goula 

Roger,  Greg 

Thibodaux 

Carter,  Mark 

Vidalia 

Sander,  Ronald 

Laplace 

Carter,  William 

Vidalia 

Schultz,  Jason 

Opelousas 

Christy,  Melvin 

Dry  Prong 

Selby,  Clinton 

Bentley 

Clark,  Jeremy 

Ruston 

Skillman,  Ben 

Baton  Rouge 

Cook,  William 

Bernice 

Smith,  Adam 

Eunice 

Daigle,  Douglas 

Addis 

Smith,  David 

Bunkie 

Davidson,  Michael 

Slaughter 

Smith,  James 

Eunice 

Digirolama,  Justin 

Baton  Rouge 

Stephenson,  Aaron 

Pineville 

Dwyer,  Sean 

Metairie 

Stone,  Clay 

Ruston 

Falla,  Joseph  Jr. 

Luling 

Strickland,  Dustin 

Gilbert 

Firmin,  Hillery  III 

Greenwell  Springs 

Strickland,  Seth 

Gilbert 

Fontane,  Michael 

Bunkie 

Strother,  Jerrel 

St.  Landry 

Frazer,  Thomas 

Baton  Rouge 

Stroud,  Adam 

Monroe 

Fuller,  James 

Monroe 

Taylor,  Brent 

Breaux  Bridge 

Garrett,  Andrew 

Shreveport 

Thompson,  Greg 

Ruston 

Gaudin,  Pierre  III 

Metairie 

Townsend,  Kevin 

Hammond 

Gray,  Allen 

Baton  Rouge 

Walker,  Christopher 

Coushatta 

Guillot,  Douglas 

Crowley 

Walker,  John 

Amite 

Haacks,  Deacon 

Sterlington 

Watts,  Stephan 

Jonesboro 

Haik,  Raymond  Jr. 

Calhoun 

White,  Mark 

Monroe 

Harrington,  Kenneth 

Baker 

Willie,  Jeff 

Plaquemine 

Harris,  Walter 

Kenner 

Willie,  N.  Thomas 

Baton  Rouge 

Hebert,  William  Jr. 

Paradis 

Young,  Johnnie 

Morgan  City 

Hensgens,  Josef 

Crowley 

Zeringue,  Ryan 

Bourg 

Hogan,  Michael 

Paradis 

Anderson,  Joshua 

Sulphur 

Hood,  Brandon 

Saline 

Badon,  Gregory 

Madisonville 

Johnson,  Christopher 

Lake  Charles 

Bergeron,  Stevie 

Houma 

Jones,  Nicholas 

Baker 

Bernard,  Brennan 

Erath 

Jones,  Thomas 

Fordoche 

Black,  Beau 

Alexandria 

Keyes,  Paul 

Baton  Rouge 

Blancard,  Jake 

Thibodaux 

Kimball,  Kevin 

Port  Allen 

Booth,  William 

Bossier  City 

King,  James 

Jonesville 

Breaud,  Carey 

Baton  Rouge 

Langlois,  Hunter 

Plaquemine 

Buckley,  Dennis  11 

Noble 

Lee,  Justin 

Columbia 

Burns,  Sabrina 

Anacoco 

Lipe,  Jonathan 

Delhi 

Calmes,  Daniel 

Hammond 

Loupe,  Roy 

Thibodaux 

Champagne,  Michael  Jr. 

Madisonville 

Macom,  Aubrey 

Holden 

Champagne,  Michael 

Madisonville 

Marchand,  Adam 

Baton  Rouge 

Daigle,  David 

Gross  Tete 

Martin,  Brody 

Houma 

Day,  Verl 

New  Roads 

Martin,  Clint 

Bourg 

Defiore,  Alexander 

Donaldsonville 

Matherne,  Eric 

Gheens 

Derise,  Boyer 

Kaplan 

McHugh,  Kelly 

Madisonville 

Desselle,  Justin 

lota 

McHugh,  Michael 

Madisonville 

Duchesne,  Beau 

Monroe 

Melancon,  George  Jr. 

Metairie 

Dufrene,  Jean 

Des  Allemands 

Michel,  Eric 

Abbeville 

Dyer,  Vicki 

Echo 

Mills,  Nicholas 

New  Orleans 

Finch,  Chad 

Amite 

Mitts,  Michael 

Shreveport 

Finch,  Wesley 

Amite 

Monroe,  Bernie  Jr. 

Shreveport 

Fryar,  Jonny 

Tullos 

Obiol,  Barry 

Metairie 

Graham,  Laddie 

Schriever 

Pace,  Danny 

Zachary 

Graver,  Shanon 

Laplace 

Perkins,  David 

Plaquemine 

Green,  Philip 

Clinton 

Perkins,  Jared 

Shreveport 

Guidry,  Isaac 

Sulphur 

Picou,  Juanita 

Lafayette 

Hailey,  Joshua 

Jena 

Potier,  Nathan 

Gueydan 

Huffman,  Charles 

Jena 

Rainer,  Dan 

Shreveport 

Intravia,  Brian 

Covington 

Ray,  Michael 

Greensboro 

Intravia,  Gregory 

Covington 

Regan,  Jeffrey 

Crowley 

Kahn,  Devin 

Baton  Rouge 

Remfrow,  Michae 

Ferriday 

Kahn,  Dustin 

Baton  Rouge 
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Pan  Fried  Crappie 

4  crappie  (about  one  lb.  each) 

Salt,  pepper,  &  paprika 

1/4  lb.  butter 

Parley  and  chopped  green  onions 

Heat  butter  in  large  trying  pan  over 
medium  tlame;  do  not  allow  butter  to 
smoke.  Place  fish  in  pan;  brown  quick- 
ly on  one  side  (about  three  minutes); 
turn  with  spatula;  brown  on  other  side 
five  minutes  or  until  meat  is  easily 
flaked  with  fork.  Lower  flame;  quickly 
sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper  and  paprika 
to  taste. 

Place  fish  on  individual  plates.  Garnish 
with  parsley  and  onions.  Ser\'e  piping 
hot. 

Shark  Fingers 

1   lb.  shark  fillet,  cut  into  1/2  inch 

strips 

1/4  teaspoon  basil 

1   teaspoon  salt 


1  can  flat  beer 

1  teaspoon  black  pepper 

2  cups  self-rising  flour 

2  tablespoons  prepared  mustard 
1  cup  cornmeal 
Peanut  oil 

1  1/2  cups  milk 

2  tablespoons  condensed  milk 

Soak  shark  cuttings  in  tlat  beer  for  one 
hour,  hi  separate  bowl,  mix  flour,  basil, 
cornmeal,  salt  and  pepper.  Mix  thor- 
oughly. In  another  bowl,  pour  milk, 
condensed  milk  and  prepared  mustard. 
Mix  thoroughly.  Combine  both  ingre- 
dients and  blend  to  a  smooth  batter. 
Preheat  frying  pan  with  enough  peanut 
oil  to  coxer  fish  at  least  one  inch.  Drain 
flat  beer  from  shark  fingers  and  discard 
juice.  Dip  fish  into  batter.  Let  excess 
batter  drop  back  into  bowl.  Place  fish 
in  peanut  oil  on  medium  heat.  When 
fish  is  done,  it  will  float  and  turn  a  light 
golden  brown  color.  Ser\'e  with  tartar 
sauce  or  thousand  island  dressing  with 
baked  potato  and  sour  cream  with  hush 


puppies   and   lemon  wedges.   Serves 

four 

Note:  2  lbs.  of  shark  ivill  yield  approxinmte- 

hj  50  breaded  finf^ers. 

Redfish  Dip 

3  cups  flaked  redfish,      boiled       or 

poached 

8  oz.  pkg.  Swiss  cheese,  grated 

1  pint  half  and  half 

3/4  stick  butter 

1/2  cup  dry  sherry 

3  tablespoons  flour 

Dash  of  cayenne 

1  bunch  green  onions,  chopped 

Saute  chopped  onions  in  butter  until 
wilted;  add  tlour  and  blend  \vell.  Add 
half  and  half;  stir  unhl  thickened.  Add 
grated  Swiss  cheese;  sdr  well  until  melt- 
ed. Add  flaked  fish;  blend  well.  Add 
sherry  and  dash  of  cayenne.  Salt  to 
taste.  Put  in  buttered  casserole,  top 
with  buttered  crumbs.  Bake  at  350 
degrees  for  25  minutes,  until  bubbly. 
Use  as  a  dip  or  entree. 
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